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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
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made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 
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of international relations, are listed 
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ANCO-ITALIAN DECLARATION AND PROTOCOL 
OR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ACUSTOMS UNION 


















FRANCO-ITALIAN DECLARATION 


The French and Italian Governments, noting that the 
york of the Committee on European Economic Coopera- 
ion, now meeting in Paris, has clearly brought to light 
e benefits that would result from the establishment of a 
ustoms union, extending as far as possibie to the Euro- 
an States, have, on the initiative of the Italian Govern- 
ent, examined the conditions under which a practical 
tudy of the realization of such projects could be under- 
ken, in so far as they are concerned. 

They have decided to establish at once a joint commis- 
ion responsible for conducting a thorough study of the 
ta on the basis of which a customs union could be con- 
luded between Italy and France. A protocol will deter- 
ine the competence of this commission. 

This study should permit the determination of whether 
his union at the beginning should be limited to Italy and 
rance, or should, on the contrary, embrace from its in- 
ption other European States; it will also have for its 
bjective the determination of whether or not the estab- 
ishment of a Franco-Italian customs union would be of a 
ature as to facilitate the participation of Italy and 
rance in a broader European Customs Union. 

The joint commission is to present its report to the two 
overnments before the end of 1947. 


Paris, September 13, 1947 


For Italy: 
CAMPILLI 


For France: 
BIDAULT 


PROTOCOL 
Following the declaration which has been published to 





make known the intention of the Italian and French 
overnments to effect a study of a project for a Franco- 
talian customs union, a joint Franco-Italian commission 
s established under the following conditions and with 
he following powers: 

This commission shall'be composed of an Italian delega- 


ion and a French delegation, each comprising a chairman 
ind ten members. 


*An article on the Franco-Italian Customs Union by 
oward J. Hilton, Jr. appeared in the BuLLETIN of Aug. 
5, 1949, p. 203. 
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THE FRANCO-ITALIAN CUSTOMS UNION’ 


The commission shall be presided over alternately by 
both chairmen. It shall meet for the first time before 
September 15, in order to determine its methods of work 
and the frequency of its meetings; it shall establish the 
program according to which the two delegations are to 
conduct their work during the periods between meetings. 
The chairmen shall have full power to set up such sub- 
committees as they may deem necessary and, in the work 
of these subcommittees, may call upon all experts whose 
presence may be necessary. They shall fix the places 
for the meetings of the joint commission. A permanent 
secretariat shall be formed to ensure liaison between the 
two delegations. 

The joint commission shall, before December 31, 1947, 
present a thorough study on the timeliness of establishing 
a customs union between Italy and France. It shall, in 
particular, devote its attention to the following points: 


. Customs, fiscal, and administrative questions; 
. Financial and monetary questions; 
. Industrial questions ; 
. Agricultural questions; 
. Communications and transportation; 
. Movement of persons and questions relating to labor; 
. Economic relations with third parties; 
As well as all other questions not listed above which 
may be within its competence. 


Paris, September 13, 1947 


AAR & DH 


For France: For Italy: 
BIDAULT CAMPILLI 
ANNEX I! 


PROTOCOL REGARDING THE FORMATION 
OF CUSTOMS UNION 


The French Government and the Italian Government: 


desiring to hasten the reconstruction of the French 
and Italian economies and to assure the solidity and sta- 
bility of these economies; 

considering that they would cooperate in this manner 
with the reorganization and development of the European 
economy and of world trade; 

inspired by the work of the Committee of European 
Economie Cooperation which met at Paris in August and 
September 1947; 
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have, by a declaration dated September 13, 1947, indi- 
cated their determination to study the bases on which a 
Customs Union might be concluded between France and 
Italy ; and for this purpose entrusted the task of proceed- 
ing with this study to a Commission composed of French 
and Italian delegates. 


This Commission, after a close examination of all 
aspects of the problem, issued a report on December 22, 
1947. The conclusions were favorable to the establish- 
ment of a Customs Union which should be realized by 
steps and with suitable adjustments during the transi- 
tion period in order not to injure the interests of the two 
countries. 

The French Government and the Italian Government 
have decided to adopt the conclusions of the Report of the 
Commission and declare, therefore, their formal desire to 
establish a Franco-Italian Customs Union. 

The two Governments are convinced that this Union 
will permit the development of consumer markets, improve 
the specialization of production, lower production costs 
and attain full employment of manpower; in addition they 
believe that the European reconstruction will be strongly 
aided by the measures that may be adopted and declare 
in the interest of this reconstruction that they are favor- 
able to an extension to other countries of the Franco- 
Italian Customs Union in order to assure the cooperation 
of the largest number of economic forces. 

Since the conditions of application of the Customs Union 
must be in harmony with the provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the two Governments 
will consult with the signatory parties to that Agree- 
ment and furnish them, with regard to the Union, all 
information which will permit them to submit to the 
French and Italian Governments all useful reports and 
recommendations. 

The two Governments are decided to create a Mixed 
Commission which shall determine as soon as possible 
the terms of an agreement that will define the plan and 
program for the realization of the Customs Union taking 
into account the recommendations contained in the Report 
of December 22, 1947. 

The provisions of this accord shall be submitted for the 
approval of the two parliaments in accordance with the 
parliamentary procedure existing in each of the two 
countries. 

Made at Turin in two copies in French and Italian, 
March 20, 1948. 


For France 
GEORGE BIDAULT. 


For Italy 
Count CARLO SFoRzA 


ANNEX 111 


DECISION TAKEN BY FRANCE AND ITALY AT 
THE FIRST SESSION, HAVANA, MARCH 20, 1948 


The Contracting Parties decide in terms of paragraph 5 
of Article XXV that the provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade shall not prevent the establish- 
ment of a customs union or interim agreement for a cus- 
toms union between France and Italy which union or 
agreement conforms to the following requirements : 


1. (a) The duties and other regulations of commerce 
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imposed at the institution of any such union or interin) 
agreement in respect of trade with contracting parties shal 
not on the whole be higher or more restrictive than th 
general incidence of the duties and regulations of com. 
merce applicable in the constituent territories prior to th 
formation of such union or the adoption of such interin 
agreement, as the case may be; 

(6) Any interim agreement referred to in sub-paragrapy 
(@) above shall include a plan and schedule for the attaip. 
ment of such a customs union within a reasonable length 
of time. 

2. If in fulfilling the requirements of sub-paragraph 1 
(a), one of the parties proposes to increase any rate of 
duty inconsistently with the provisions of Article II of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the procedure get 
forth in Article XXVIII of that Agreement shall apply, 
In providing for compensatory adjustment, due account 
shall be taken of the compensation already afforded by the 
reductions brought about in the corresponding duty of the 
other constituents of the union, 

8. (a) The two parties, deciding to enter into a ~~ 
union or an interim agreement leading to the formation 
of such a union, shall promptly notify the Contracting 
Parties and shall make available to them such information 
regarding the proposed union as will enable them to make 
such reports and recommendations to contracting partie 
as they may deem appropriate. 

(b) If, after having studied the plans and schedule 
provided for in an interim agreement under paragraph 
1, in consultation with the parties to that agreement and 
taking due account of the information made available in 
accordance with the terms of subparagraph (a), the Con- 
tracting Parties find that such agreement is not likely 
to result in a customs union within the period contem. 
plated by the parties to the agreement or that such 
period is not a reasonable one, the Contracting Parties 
shall make recommendations to the parties to the agree 
ment. If the parties are not prepared to modify the 
agreement in accordance with such recommendations 
they shall not maintain it in force or institute such agree. 
ment if it has not yet been concluded. 

(c) Any substantial change in the plan or schedule 
shall be notified to the Contracting Parties which may 
request the two parties concerned to consult with them 
if the change seems likely to jeopardize or delay unduly 
the achievement of the customs union, 

4, (a) A customs union shall be understood to mean 
the substitution of a single customs territory for two or 
more customs territories, so that 


(i) tariffs and other restrictive regulations of com: 
merce (except, where necessary, those permitted under 
Articles XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XX and XXI of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) are eliminated 
on substantially all the trade between the constituent 
territories of the union or at least on substantially all the 
trade in products originating in such territories and 

(ii) substantially the same tariffs and other regula: 
tions of commerce are applied by each of the members 
of the union to the trade of territories not included in 
the union, subject to the provisions of paragraph 5; 


5. The preferences referred to in paragraph 2 of Article 
I of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade shall 
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not be affected by the constitution of a customs union 
put may be eliminated or adjusted by means of negotia- 
tions with contracting parties affected. This procedure 
of negotiations with affected contracting parties shall in 
particular apply to the elimination of preferences re- 
quired to conform with the provisions of sub-paragraph 
(a) (i) of paragraph 4. 


ANNEX IV 


TREATY FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CUS- 
TOMS UNION BETWEEN FRANCE AND ITALY 


The President of the French Republic and the President 
of the Italian Republic, 

Considering the declaration of 13 September, 1947, 
whereby the French and Italian Governments expressed 
their desire to study the material on the basis of which 
a Customs Union might be established between the two 
countries mainly with a view to reducing prime costs and 
selling prices, raising the standard of living and ensuring 
full employment ; 

And considering the favourable conclusions reached in 
its Report of 22nd December 1947, by the Joint Franco- 
Italian Commission charged with this study; 

And considering the Protocol signed at Turin on 20 
March 1948, whereby the two Governments adopted the 
said conclusions and signified their formal intention of 
establishing a Franco-Italian Customs Union; 

And considering the Report dated 22 January 1949, 
drawn up by the Joint Franco-Italian Commission charged 
by the Turin Protocol to formulate the plan and the pro- 
gramme for the implementation of the said Union; 

And considering the Final Act of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment of 24 March 1948, 
of which France and Italy are signatories, and Article 
44 of the Havana Charter; 

Have decided to promote the action necessary to estab- 
lish a Customs Union regime between France and Italy, 
and have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 


The President of the French Republic: 

Mr. Rospert SCHUMAN, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
The President of the Italian Republic: 

Mr. Caro Srorza, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 


who, having exchanged their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 


Article 1 


A Customs Union is hereby constituted between Metro- 
politan France and the Departments of Algeria, of the 
one part, and Italy, of the other part. 


TARIFF UNION 


Article 2 


Within one year from the date of entry into force of 
the present Treaty, a common customs tariff shall be 
brought into application on the external frontiers of the 
Union in accordance with uniform legislation and regu- 
lations to be subsequently established. 


August 22, 1949 


Article 3 


From the date of application of this tariff, no customs 
duties shall be levied on the importation into any of the 
territories of the Union of national or nationalized goods 
originating in another territory of the Union. 

As from the same date, no customs duties shall be 
levied on national or nationalized goods exported from 
any of the territories of the Union for importation into 
another territory of the Union. 


Article 4 


Pending the equalization of fiscal charges in the two 
countries, the goods referred to in the foregoing Article 
shall be entitled, in the exporting territory, to exemption 
from, or refund of, internal duties or charges levied on 
behalf of the State and shall remain liable in the import- 
ing territory to duties and charges other than customs 
duties. 


Article 5 


The apportionment of customs receipts between the two 
countries shall be regulated by a subsequent agreement. 


ECONOMIC UNION 
Article 6 


As from the date of entry into force of the present 
Treaty, appropriate measures shall be taken to foster eco- 
nomie relations between France and Italy in such a way 
as eventually to achieve an Economic Union between the 
two countries. 

Concurrently with the co-ordination of French and Ital- 
ian legislation as provided under Article 15, paragraph 2, 
restrictions on the movement of goods and persons from 
one territory of the Union to another shall be progressively 
abolished. 

Within two years of the date on which it takes up its 
functions, the body referred to in Article 9 shall make such 
proposals as it may deem expedient regarding the time- 
limit within which the Economic Union should be fully 
achieved, it being the desire of the two High Contracting 
Parties that this time-limit shall not exceed six years. 


Article 7 


As from the date of the entry into force of the present 
Treaty, and during the period referred to in Article 6, 
countervailing measures, especially duties established 
exceptionally and provisionally by either of the two Gov- 
ernments, may be applied to the goods referred to in 
Article 3. 

The object of such measures shall be either to offset the 
difference in charges resulting from disparities between 
the two legislations until such time as the latter have been 
co-ordinated, or to regularize and mitigate the effects of 
the abolition of quantitative restrictions. 

The total incidence of these measures shall be such that 
the protection resulting therefrom is less than that pro- 
vided in respect of the same goods originating from third 
countries. 
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Article 8 


The two Governments shall have the right to maintain 
monopolies established by them and at present in force. 


CUSTOMS UNION COUNCIL 


Article 9 


A joint body to be known as the “Council of the Franco- 
Italian Customs Union” shall be set up within one month 
of the date of entry into force of the present Treaty. 

Each State shall be represented thereon by a Delegate- 
General, a deputy Delegate-General and seven members 
chosen for their personal competence. 

A joint administrative Secretariat shall be established, 
its members being appointed on the joint nomination of 
the two Delegates-General. The cost of maintaining the 
Secretariat shall be shared equally by the two Govern- 
ments. 


Article 10 


The Council shall meet at regular intervals. Extraor- 
dinary sessions may be held at the request of either 
of the Delegates-General. 

Each of the two Delegates-General shall preside over 
the Council in turn for a period of one year. 

No formal business may be conducted by the Council 
unless there is a quorum of at least two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of each Delegation. 

The Council shall draw up its own rules of procedure 
and determine the manner in which its proceedings shall be 
organized and conducted 


Article 11 


The Council shall set up joint technical commissions to 
examine the various individual problems raised by the 
implementation of the Union. 

Such commissions shall be placed under the authority 
of the Council, which shall determine their membership 
and powers. 

The members of the commissions may be either repre- 
sentatives of the government departments of each of the 
two States, or experts appointed by the Governments, 
whether directly or on the nomination of the trade asso- 
ciations or trade unions. 


Article 12 


Each Delegate-General shall assign to the Delegation of 
the other country a representative responsible for liaison 
between the two Delegations. ‘The said representative 
shall be appointed by his Government on the nomina- 
tion of its Delegate-General. 


Article 13 


A permanent section of the Council comprising the two 


deputy Delegates-General, delegates nominated jointly ° 


by them and the two representatives referred to in the 
previous Article, shall meet at intervals to be fixed by the 
Council, and more frequently if the need arises. The 
Permanent Section may invite experts to attend its 
meetings. 
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Article 14 


The Permanent Section shall examine and co-ordinate 
the work of the technical commissions and at each of the 
Council’s sessions, it shall submit reports on the items 
on the agenda and where necessary, on any other ques. 
tions to which it deems it advisable to draw the Council's 
attention. 


Article 15 


Whereas the power to take decisions and to execute 
them is reserved entirely for the respective Governments, 
the functions of the Council shall be as follows: 

1. To prepare the tariff union and ensure its imple. 
mentation within the time-limit laid down in Article 2. 

2. To prepare the economic union and ensure its im- 
plementation. To this end, the Council shall submit to 
both Governments on 1 October of each year, and in the 
fizst instance on 1 October 1949, a programme of measures 
to be taken during the ensuing year, together with such 
texts as may need to be adopted to ensure its execution, 
with special reference to the co-ordination of agricultural, 
industrial, social, fiscal, monetary and customs legislation, 
and in general of all legislation having a bearing on éco- 
nomic affairs. 

3. To make such proposals as it may deem expedient 
for the achievement, inter alia, of the following ends: 

—the fullest and most rational use of manpower with 
a view to raising the standard of living in both countries, 

—the development of the economic activity of each 
country in accordance with the best interests of the Union, 

—the adoption of measures for the development of 
trade between the two countries and with other countries, 

4. To facilitate, promote and direct relations of every 
kind which the formation of the Customs Union is ¢al- 
culated to foster and develop between the government 
departments, public services and trade associations and 
trade unions of both countries. 

5. To advise on measures referred to it by either of the 
two Governments. In particular, the measures envisaged 
in Article 7, shall in all cases be referred by each of the 
two Governments to the Council; the Council may make 
recommendations to the Governments on such measures, 
especially with regard to their duration, maintenance, 
amendment or abolition. 


Article 16 


Each Delegate-General shall be responsible for liaison 
between his Government and the Council. 

He shall acquaint his Government with the proposals 
of the Council and keep the Council informed of the 
action taken on them. He shall submit to the Council 
his Government’s requests for an advisory opinion and 
transmit the Council’s replies to his Government. 

He shall keep himself informed of all questions relating 
to the Customs Union and shall at all times be consulted 
upon them by his Government. 


FINAL CLAUSES 


Article 17 


Any dispute with regard to the interpretation of the 
present Treaty which it has not been possible to settle by 


(Continued on page 263) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 








Basic Issues on Atomic Energy 


Statement by Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy U.S. Representative in AEC * 


Eight months ago the General Assembly of the 
United Nations approved the recommendations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission for an interna- 
tional system to control atomic energy.’ This 
plan provides for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and for the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only, through an interna- 
tional cooperative to include all nations. 

In the opinion of all those who have closely 
studied this problem the replacement of national 
rivalries by such a cooperative endeavor is the 
only way to make effective the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and to promote best the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for the equitable benefit of 
all nations. In spite of the long study and 
debates on this subject, there are certain details of 
the approved United Nations control plan that 
have been either misunderstood or misinterpreted 
by many people, and even by some members of this 
Commission. 

One of the misinterpretations concerned the 
stages by which the proposed treaty should go into 
effect. The Soviet delegates have persistently 
clung to the mistaken idea that it was the inten- 
tion of the majority that the international control 
of mines producing fissionable material should be 
the first step in putting the plan into operation. I 
believe we have made it incontrovertibly clear in 
the course of these recent discussions—and that 
the records will bear me out—that the recommen- 
dations approved by the Commission and the 
United Nations Assembly nowhere require that 
control over mines should be the first stage. 


*Made before a meeting of the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission on July 20, 1949, and released to the press 
by the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same 
date. 

? BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1948, p. 606. 
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A second misinterpretation has to do with the 
timing of prohibition. Under the plan approved 
by the General Assembly, nations are prohibited 
from the manufacture, possession, or use of atomic 
weapons. This prohibition can become effective 
only when the international agency takes over the 
ownership of the explosive and dangerous ma- 
terials contained in such weapons. 

In the approved recommendations, nations and 
persons are prohibited from owning, operating, or 
managing atomic facilities which use or produce 
dangerous atomic materials. This prohibition 
can become effective only when the international 
agency actually takes over the ownership, opera- 
tion, and management of such facilities, as pro- 
vided in the plan. 

It should be clear now that under the approved 
plan and recommendations, the prohibition would 
go into force at the same time as the corresponding 
controls are brought into force. There is no 
longer any justification for anyone saying that 
controls would go into effect before prohibition. 
These misinterpretations are dangerous because 
they tend to confuse the more basic issues which 
are of a very different kind. 

The basic differences on the control of atomic 
energy have to do with whether this new discov- 
ery, which can be so dangerous and may in the 
future be so beneficial, can safely be left in the 
hands of nations, or whether it must be put in the 
hands of an international cooperative. Out of 
this controversy, spring the two plans which have 
been under discussion for almost 3 years. 

The United Nations plan has been criticized not 
only by the representative of the Soviet Union on 
this Commission but by various elements in other 
countries as well. It has been attacked on the 
ground that it would take away some of the sover- 
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eign rights of the nations which accepted it. This 
is true. Each nation would be deprived of the 
right to compete with other nations to see who 
could amass the greatest quantities of atomic ma- 
terials, which can be used either as explosives or, 
at some later date, in the production of power. 

It has been attacked by those who say that ex- 
isting atomic plants and mining operations would 
be under the sole control of an international 
agency, and nations could not direct their opera- 
tion if they wanted to. This is a true charge. 
The plan itself provides that known stocks of 
atomic materials suitable for either explosives or 
fuels should be kept to a minimum consistent with 
proven beneficial uses, including research and de- 
velopment. This provision was incorporated in 
the approved recommendations at the suggestion 
of the delegation of the United Kingdom, and is 
made necessary by security considerations. 

The plan has been criticized on the ground that 
the system of inspection which it proposes would 
open to the world all those countries whose bor- 
ders are now closed. But the question arises: if 
the system of inspection is thus to be made in- 
adequate, how could distrust and suspicion be- 
tween nations be avoided ? 

The plan has been criticized because the larger 
nations would be limited to a specified proportion 
of the total world supply of electrical power that 
can be obtained from atomic energy. This pro- 
vision for quotas, written into the treaty, was pro- 
posed by the French delegation precisely in order 
to prevent national rivalries among the larger 
countries and to assure an equitable distribution of 
atomic resources for peaceful purposes among all 
nations, including the smaller nations who would 
not otherwise be in a position to obtain their share. 

Finally, it is said that this plan is ahead of its 
time. That the world is not ready yet for so novel 
and large a plan which would be in effect a world 
cooperative in the field of atomic energy. 

These and many other objections to the plan 
have been voiced not only by the delegation of the 
Soviet Union in the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but have also been expressed in various quarters 
in many countries. Some of these objections are 
made by the most reactionary elements; others are 
voiced by idealists who believe that the world has 
grown so good that each nation can be trusted to 
possess atomic explosives without using them, or 
threatening to use them. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these and many other 
weighty objections, the fact remains that at the 
meeting of the General Assembly in Paris in 1948, 
this plan was approved by 46 nations in the ple- 
nary session or in committee. Only the Soviet 
Union and its five associated states opposed it. 

These 46 nations approved this plan because it 
is the only plan which anyone has yet been able 
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to devise which would, in so far as is humanly pos- 
sible, prevent preparation for atomic war, which 
would stop national rivalries in atomic materials 
and weapons, and which would at the same time 
protect the interests of every nation, great or 
small, in the development and equitable distribu- 
tion of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

The Soviet Union has proposed an alternative 
to the United Nations plan. The Soviet Union 
would have each of the larger nations continue 
to own explosive atomic materials, and continue 
to own and operate plants for making explosive 
atomic materials in accordance with the rules 
agreed to in an international convention. A con- 
trol commission is provided for, with powers to 
make recommendations to governments and to the 
Security Council and empowered to make periodic 
inspection of declared facilities. Such a system 
has never been successful in preventing inter- 
national competition even in silades armaments 
in the past. 

There is another aspect of the Soviet’s position 
which throws a particularly interesting light on 
the Soviet attitude toward these negotiations. 
The Soviet Union insists that their proposed 
national ownership of explosive atomic materials 
and national ownership and operation of plants 
making explosive atomic materials should be su- 
pervised by an international agency, whose recom- 
mendations would be subject to the veto of any 
one of the five powers which are permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Such a power of 
veto would make any treaty unenforceable. The 
proposal indicates a complacent refusal to face 
the reality of the dangers which threaten mankind 
if the present national rivalries in atomic explo- 
sives go much longer unchecked, 

To leave the development of explosive atomic 
materials in national hands would not only fail to 
provide the necessary safeguards for enforcing the 
prohibition against weapons, but it would in- 
evitably continue national rivalries of a most 
dangerous sort. An international agency charged 
with the supervision of such national activities 
would, in our opinion, be faced with an impossible 
task. It would be engaged in a constant struggle 
to control the actions and decisions of well-en- 
trenched atomic energy commissions in every 
country. 

Under such circumstances it seems to us inevi- 
table that there would be constant friction, lead- 
ing to extremely dangerous mutual suspicions and 
distrust. Each nation would feel that it must 
protect its national interest. National rivalries 
in the field of atomic energy would be continued 
in a form more dangerous than at present because 
the existence of a treaty would give the people 
of the world a false sense of security. 

Yet, this is the plan proposed by the Soviet 
Union and is the only plan on the basis of which 
the Soviet Union is willing to carry on discus- 
sions. In April 1948, this plan was rejected in 
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the Atomic Energy Commission by a 9 to 2 vote. 
The Commission found that: “They [the Soviet 
proposals] ignore the existing technical knowledge 
of the problem of atomic energy control, do not 
provide an adequate basis for the effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy and the elimi- 
nation from national armaments of atomic 
weapons, and therefore do not conform to the 
terms of reference of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.” The General Assembly of the United 
Nations itself, by an equally overwhelming vote, 
rejected these Soviet proposals in November 1948. 
Yet throughout the meetings of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in 1949, the representatives of 
the Soviet Union have insisted that the basis for 
the further work of the Commission must be these 
rejected proposals, and the Soviet representatives 
have refused even to take part in constructive dis- 
cussion of the plan of cooperative control ap- 
proved by so large a majority of all nations in the 
General Assembly.’ 

It is therefore very evident that the impasse as 
it is analyzed in the third report of this Commis- 
sion still exists. There is also much evidence in 
our recent debates that our discussions in the Com- 
mission are not bringing us any closer. On the 
contrary these discussions only harden the differ- 
ences with the Soviet delegates. It is apparent 
that these differences cannot be reconciled at the 
Commission level. 

The Commission has a heavy responsibility to 
make clear to the United Nations and to the world 
just what is the nature of the situation confront- 
ing the Commission. The Commission also has 
a responsibility to state in concise terms to the 
General Assembly the basic reasons why it is nei- 
ther practicable nor useful to continue its discus- 
sions in the Commission until such time as the 
sponsoring powers have found that there exists 
a basis for agreement. 

I am therefore presenting a resolution to the 
Commission which we believe fulfills these respon- 
sibilities of the Commission and at the same time 
expresses the intent of the two resolutions passed 
in the Working Committee and now on our 
agenda. 


Draft Resolution 


U. N. doc AEC/41 
Dated July 20, 1949 
The Atomic Energy Commission 

Reports that in accordance with the instructions 
in General Assembly resolution 191 (III) of 4 
November 1948, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has surveyed its programme of work in order to 
determine whether further work would be prac- 
ticable and useful ; 


August 22, 1949 


That the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Ukrainian SSR continue to reject the 
recommendations of the Commission approved b 
the General Assembly on 4 November 1948, includ- 
ing those forms of control contained in the plan 
approved by the General Assembly “as constitut- 
ing the necessary basis for establishing an effective 
system of international control of atomic energy 
to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes and 
for the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons in accordance with the terms of 
reference of the Atomic Energy Commission” ; 

That the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Ukrainian SSR continue to insist on the 
adoption of the draft resolution proposed by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and rejected 
by the General Assembly on 4 November 1948, to 
prepare immediately separate conventions based 
on the proposals of the Soviet Union of June 1946 
and June 1947, which provide among other things 
for national ownership of dangerous and explosive 
atomic materials, and for national ownership, op- 
eration and management of dangerous atomic 
facilities. This in the opinion of the other mem- 
bers of the Commission, would not remove causes 
for suspicion, fear and distrust among nations, 
would render ineffective the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and would continue dangerous national 
rivalries in the field of atomic energy. 

Concludes that the impasse as analysed in the 
third report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
still exists; that these differences are irreconcilable 
at the Commission level, and that further discus- 
sion in the Atomic Energy Commission would tend 
to harden these differences and would serve no 
practicable or useful purpose until such time as 
the Sponsoring Powers have reported that there 
exists a basis for agreement. 





Address by Ambassador Austin 


On August 11 Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin delivered a statement on subject of the 
Report of the Acting Mediator on Palestine, 
Ralph J. Bunche, before the Security Coun- 
| cil. Text was issued as United Nations press 
release 667. 











For further information on the subject see, Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy—Policy at the Cross- 
roads, Department of State publication 3161; The Third 
Report of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
of the Security Council, May 17, 1948, Department of 
State publication 3179 ; and Atomic Impasse, 1948, Depart- 
ment of State publication 3272. Each of the publications 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 45¢, 25¢ 
and 15¢ respectively. 
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Three Years’ Account of AEC Distribution of Isotopes 


[Released to the press by AEC August 3] 


Three years ago the first shipment of radio- 
active elements—radioactive isotopes—was made 
from the atomic “furnace” at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory for use as tracer atoms by researchers 
in the United States. On August 3, the third an- 
niversary of the initiation of the distribution pro- 
gram, the Isotopes Division of the Atomic 
Energy Commission here announced that a total 
of 7,613 shipments have gone to various institu- 
tions and individuals for use as invaluable tools 
of science, agriculture, medicine, and industry. 
In addition 750 shipments of separated, nonradio- 
active stable isotopes were also made. 

The program has grown to such an extent that 
the Atomic Energy Gesuslenion is constructing a 
special area at the laboratory to facilitate the 
processing and packaging of the radioactive iso- 
topes for distribution throughout this country and 
abroad. Research laboratories for improving 
present processing techniques are also being con- 
structed and will soon be ready for use. Ex- 
pansion of the program has been possible because 
of the advances made in production by the staff 
of the Operations Division of the laboratory, the 
AEC said. 

To date over 1,850 scientific and technical pub- 
lications describing isotope studies have been 
made, with approximately 200 papers being pub- 
lished each month. 

Of the total number of shipments, 7,025 have 
gone to research laboratories and hospitals in the 
United States. Since September 1947, when the 
foreign distribution program was announced, 588 
shipments have gone to researchers in 21 
countries. 

Many of the stable isotopes shipped were made 
in the facilities of the Electromagnetic Plant in 
Oak Ridge. Both the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory and the Electromagnet facilities are op- 
erated by Carbine and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation for the Commission. 

To round out a comprehensive program of dis- 
tribution of radioactive materials, the AEC an- 
nounced on July 24, 1949, the availability to 
researchers in the United States of cyclotron-pro- 
duced radioisotopes. With this additional supply 
of radioisotopes which are produced in the ac- 
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celerator type of atom-smashing machines added 
to the varieties produced in the Oak Ridge lab- 
oratory’s reactor, researchers will have a new col- 
lection of tracer atoms to find answers to problems 
in general science, medicine, industry, and agri- 
culture. These radioisotopes are produced in ma- 
chines at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the University of Pittsburgh, Washington 
University at St. Louis, and the Crocker Radia- 
tion Laboratory at the University of California. 
They are processed at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory and allocated in the usual manner by 
the AEC’s Isotopes Division. 

To date, 307 institutions and 557 departments of 
institutions in the United States have received 
shipments of radioactive isotopes produced in the 
laboratory’s reactor. During the same period, 
144 institutions and 209 departments of institu- 
tions have received shipments of stable isotopes. 

Researchers in the following countries have re- 
ceived radioactive materials from Oak Ridge, 
mainly for medical and biological studies: Ar- 

entina, Australia, Beleium, Brazil, Canada, Co- 
ombia, Denmark, Fin].:.d, France, Iceland, Italy. 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, and United Kingdom. 

In addition, eight other countries have qualified 
to receive shipments but so far have not instituted 
orders. They are Chile, Cuba, Guatemala, India, 
Ireland, Lebanon, Mexico, and Uruguay. 

Examples of uses of the radioactive materials 
follow: 


Medicine—(1) Researchers have been using 
radioactive iodine in tagged radioactive dye 
(diiodofluorescein) to locate brain tumors before 
surgery. The dye is taken up more selectively by 
brain tumor tissue than by normal brain tissue. 
The gamma radiation from the radioactive iodine 
penetrates the skull of the patient and can be used 
to show the surgeon where the tumor mass is lo- 
cated; (2) more recently some investigators have 
used radioactive phosphorus or P 32 as a supple- 
mentary tool in brain tumor surgery. The beta 
radiation from P 32 cannot penetrate through the 
skull and therefore cannot be used in the same 
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way. If the patient is given P 32 before surgery, 
however, it also is selectively absorbed by brain 
tumor tissue. After the surgical incision has been 
made the surgeon can insert a small Geiger- 
counter tube (about 14 inch in diameter) through 
the incision into the mass of the brain and deter- 
mine by the concentration of radioactivity what 
part of the tissue is abnormal. 

Agriculture—The United States Department of 
Agriculture has extended its studies of phosphate 
fertilizer uptake with radiophosphorus. During 
the current growing season these studies are being 
carried out in 14 ‘States on such crops as corn, 
potatoes, tobacco, pasture, sugar beets, alfalfa, 
oats, clover, ryegrass, cotton, and peanuts. The 
studies are designed to tell the farmer how much 
fertilizer he should use in respect to type of soil, 
crop, climate, and where he should place it. Re- 
sults obtained thus far show that with some soil 
and crops, the crop gets a major portion of 
its phosphorus from the soil phosphorus al- 
ready present rather than from the fertilizer 
phosphorus. 

Industry—Two new industrial uses of radioiso- 
topes have been made in the last year. One, the 
study of friction with radioactive piston rings, is 
an extension of earlier friction studies. The other 
is a new method for studying the flow of oil 
through pipe lines. 

With radioactive piston rings, it is possible to 
trace engine wear with great accuracy and in a 
short period of time while the engine is runnin 
continuously. The radioactive particles worn o 
the rings drop into the lubricating oil. Radio- 
activity measurements on the oil in turn indicate 
the amount of wear which has taken place. 

The pipe line study involves using a radioactive 


tracer to follow the flow of a boundary between 
two different types of crude oil. If crude oil type 
A is of higher grade than type B, it is necessary 
to direct them through the same pipe to different 
sections of the refinery. Before introducing type 
B into the pipe after type A has just passed 
through, a small amount of radioactive material 
is added. The radioisotope then serves as a means 
of telling where the boundary between the two 
crudes is located. 

Many new uses of radioisotopes have been made 
possible by the availability of an increasing num- 
ber of complex tracer or isotope-tagged materials 
from commercial and nonprofit laboratories out- 
side Commission facilities. The Commission 
recently made contract agreements with six out- 
side laboratories to develop procedures for the 
synthesis of selected tagged materials which have 
not yet been made available. Approximately 70 
tracer compounds are now available, and prepara- 
tion procedures are being developed for an addi- 
tional 45 compounds. These compounds will 
include such important biological substances as 
hormones, amino acids, sugars and proteins. 

Because of an increasing interest in the use of 
isotopes for cancer research, diagnosis, and ther- 
apy, the Commission in April 1948 initiated a 
program of making available radiosodium, radio- 
phosphorus, and radioiodine free of production 
costs to investigators proposing to use the ma- 
terials for such purposes. On February 25, 1949, 
the Commission announced that this program 
would be supplemented by making available free 
of production costs for use in cancer research all 
radioisotopes normally distributed from its facili- 
ties. To date the cancer program has accounted 
for 2,059 shipments of isotopes of approximately 
10 elements. Over 90 percent of this number has 
been shipments of either radiophosphorus or 
radioiodine. 


U.S. Approves Continuation of Interim Committee 


Statement by Charles P. Noyes, Deputy U.S. Representative on the Interim Committee * 


Mr. Preswent: I should like to make a few 
brief remarks in support of the recommendations 
contained in the report of subcommittee 7 of the 
Interim Committee. The United States is a mem- 
ber of that committee and fully approves the draft 
resolution which it has marron Aen g to the Interim 


Committee. 
1Made before a meeting of the Interim Committee on 


Aug. 10, 1949, and released to the press by the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations on the same date. 


August 22, 1949 


The members of the subcommittee found them- 
selves in entire agreement that the Interim Com- 
mittee should be reestablished for an indefinite 
period. It is our hope that this recommendation 
will commend itself to members of the Interim 
Committee. 

It is the belief of the United States delegation 
that the reestablishment of the Interim Com- 
mittee on the basis recommended will strengthen 
the machinery for peaceful settlement of the 
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United Nations and will make the facilities of 
the General Assembly continuously available be- 
tween regular sessions of the General Assembly. 
We believe that the experience of the last 2 years 
indicates that the Interim Committee can make a 
valuable contribution towards the success of the 
United Nations. 

As we all know, and as was pointed out by var- 
ious members of the subcommittee, the Interim 
Committee has not during the past year under- 
taken any work of a political nature. I do not 
believe that this fact should lead us to doubt its 
value. It may be that in this aspect of its work 
during the past year the Interim Committee, like 
a fire department, had more value as insurance 
than in any specific material contribution. We 
know, however, that fires may occur, and under 
these circumstances, it seems important that we 
should be prepared. 

We have just completed our work on another as- 
pect of the Interim Committee’s functions, namely, 
the pacific settlement studies. I am sure we are 
all in agreement that these studies are valuable 
and that the Interim Committee should continue 
to carry them forward in accordance with the 
agenda which was adopted last March. I do not 
think we should underrate the contribution which 
can be made to the United Nations by this con- 
tinuing process of reexamination, in an atmos- 
phere removed from immediate political issues, of 
the work of the United Nations in the field of 
pacific settlement. I think all of the members 
of the United Nations are coming more and more 
to realize that chapter VI of our Charter has as 
yet unexplored possibilities of development. The 
work that the Interim Committee has set out to do 
in this field can, in our opinion, contribute sig- 
nificantly to the success of the United Nations in 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. 

There is one other aspect of the Interim Com- 
mittee’s work, namely, the field of preparation of 
political issues in the General Assembly, in which 
the Interim Committee has not yet been active. 
This function of the Interim Committee remains 
a potentiality, but it is my opinion that as the 
member nations learn by experience that the In- 
terim Committee can make a useful contribution 
in this field, its potentialities will gradually be 
developed. This development depends, in our 
view, more on learning how to use the Interim 
Committee under its present terms of reference 
than on any modification in the terms of reference 
themselves, 

You will note that the subcommittee expressed 
its regret that six members of the United Nations 
have declined to participate in the work of the 
Interim Committee, and that the hope was ex- 
pressed that in the light of the experience of the 
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Interim Committee these members might be per- 
suaded to reconsider their attitude. This follows 
very closely a similar statement of the Interim 
Committee made last year. The absence of these 
members may have made some of the work of the 
Interim Committee less conclusive than it might 
otherwise have been. However, the absence of 
these six members has not prevented the Interim 
Committee from doing the work which has been 
assigned to it and making a valuable contribution 
to the United Nations. Furthermore, 1 think it 
must now be clear that the membership of the 
United Nations is not using the Interim Commit- 
tee, as the Soviet Union has charged, as a crude 
device to bypass the Security Council. While we 
may continue to hope that these six member states 
may change their views and come eventually to 
participate in the Interim Committee work, we 
believe it undesirable as a matter of principle, in 
the light of the Soviet Union’s policy in and out 
of the United Nations, that the vast majority of 
the membership of the United Nations should 
abandon this constructive effort simply because of 
Soviet opposition and nonparticipation. 

The United States is earnestly concerned with 
strengthening the United Nations, and it is our 
view that the continuation of the Interim Com- 
mittee on the basis suggested in the report of the 
subcommittee will contribute to that end. We 
therefore urge the Interim Committee to approve 
the report and the draft resolution annexed to it. 


U.N. Secretariat Procedures 
Upheld by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press August 3] 


The following is the text of the reply of Secre- 
tary Acheson to a letter of July 26, 1949, from 
Byron Price, Acting Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, regarding the release on July 24, 
1949, by a Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate of certain testimony con- 
cerning the Secretariat of the United Nations: 


August 2, 1949. 


My pear Mr. Price: In your letter of July 26 
you direct my attention to a news release issued 
on July 24 by a Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization of the Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate reproducing certain 
proceedings of the Subcommittee, including the 
questioning of a witness with regard to matters 
concerning the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
Your letter requests that, in view of the deep con- 
cern of the United Nations, you be informed of 
the views of my Government on this subject. 
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I appreciate your concern over the release of 
this testimony by a subcommittee of the United 
States Senate and over the publicity which ensued. 
However, the United Nations is aware, I am sure, 
of the traditions and practices of the United 
States in the matter of freedom of expression. 
You are also aware of the principles of the sep- 
aration of powers under which the United States 
Government operates and of the manner in which 
the legislative branch conducts its affairs, includ- 
ing the practice of Congressional investigation as 
a basis for legislation. 

I agree with the views expressed in your letter 
of July 26 with regard to the proper relationship 
between Member governments and the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. You may be assured that the 
United States Government is fully aware of its 
obligations under Article 100 of the United Na- 
tions Charter “to respect the exclusively inter- 
national character of the responsibilities of the 
Secretary-General and the staff and not to seek 
to influence them in the discharge of their respon- 
sibilities”. The United States has subscribed to 
these provisions and continues to support them 


Trusteeship Council Considers Report on 


U.N. doc. 8/1358 
Submitted July 28, 1949, to Security Council 


I. Introduction 


In accordance with Article 83 of the Charter, 
and with the resolution adopted by the Security 
Council at its 415th meeting on 8 March 1949 and 
the resolution * adopted by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil at the forty-sixth meeting of its fourth session 
on 24 March 1949, the Trusteeship Council has 
carried out on behalf of the Security Council those 
functions of the United Nations under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System relating to political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, designated as a strategic area. 


ll. Provisional Questionnaire 


In accordance with the above-mentioned resolu- 
tions of the Security Council and the Trusteeship 
Council, the Secretary-General, at the request of 
the Trusteeship Council, had transmitted the Pro- 
visional Questionnaire * to the Security Council. 


146 (IV), U.N. doc. T/296. 
? U.N. doc. T/44. 


August 22, 1949 


wholeheartedly. The United States Government 
is fully cognizant of the methods and procedures 
which the United Nations has established for the 
review of the activities of the Secretariat by the 
General Assembly through appropriate commit- 
tees, and will continue to use those methods to 
criticize and seek the correction of any question- 
able practices on the part of the United Nations 
Secretariat which might appear. 

So far as the particular incident is concerned, 
I am not aware of the identity of the secret wit- 
ness before the subcommittee and cannot say, 
therefore, what might have motivated this person 
to make such a statement. You may be assured, 
and you may assure Secretary-General Lie, that 
my Government has great confidence in his ability 
and integrity, and in his administration of the 
Secretariat. I should also like to express our 
confidence in the handling of matters of person- 
nel, which are under your own care as Assistant 
Secretary-General for Administrative and Fi- 
nancial Services. I am confident that a situation 
like that described by the anonymous witness 
would not be tolerated. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON 


Strategic Areas 


No observations having been made by that Coun- 
cil within one month, the Secretary-General had 
transmitted the Provisional Questionnaire to the 
Government of the United States of America as 
Administering Authority for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, on 3 May 1949. 


iil. Examination of the Annual Report 


The report of the Government of the United 
States of America on the administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the 
period ended 30 June 1948 was transmitted * to 
the members of the Trusteeship Council on 1 April 
1949 and was placed on the agenda for the fifth 
session. 

Rear-Admiral Leon S. Fiske, Deputy High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory, who had 
been appointed as the special representative of the 
Administering Authority, submitted written 
answers ‘ to written questions addressed to him by 


* U.N. doce. T/329. 
* U.N. doc. T/359. 
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members of the Council on the report and on the 
administration of the Territory. During the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth meetings the 
special representative of the Administering 
Authority answered oral questions of members of 
the Council. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth meetings, 
the Council held a general discussion with a view 
to formulating conclusions and recommendations 
relating to the report and to conditions in the 
Territory, and appointed a Drafting Committee 
consisting of the representatives of Australia, 
Costa Rica, Iraq and the United Kingdom to draft 
a report to form part of the report of the Trustee- 
ship Council to the Security Council on its activi- 
ties at its fifth session with respect to strategic 
areas under Trusteeship. 

The draft prepared by the Drafting Commit- 
tee ° was considered by the Council at the twenty- 
sixth meeting and adopted with one minor 
amendment. 


PART Il 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
APPROVED BY THE COUNCIL 


1. General 


1. The Trusteeship Council, taking into ac- 
count the comparatively brief period that has 
elapsed since the Administering Authority as- 
sumed responsibility for the administration of the 
Territory, and recognizing the difficulties arising 
from the destruction caused by the war, com- 
mends the Administering Authority for the 
progress it has already made in the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants, and for the full nature of the in- 
formation submitted both in the annual report 
and in the supplementary data provided by the 
special representative. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, recognizing the de- 
sirability of the closest possible contact between 
the Administering Authority and the inhabitants, 
notes that the Administering Authority is giving 
consideration to the possibility of transferring the 
seat of government from Guam to a site within 
the Territory itself, and believes that this will fa- 
cilitate closer association between the Adminis- 
tering Authority and the indigenous inhabitants. 


2. Political Advancement 


8. The Trusteeship Council notes with gratifi- 
cation that the Administering Authority has 
under preparation an organic act for the Trust 
Territory. 


° U.N. doc. T/378. 
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4. The Trusteeship Council, while noting with 
— the extent to which purely local forns 
of self-government have been fostered and ep. 
couraged, recommends that the Administering 
Authority increase its efforts to develop regiona] 
governmental organs on a representative and elec. 
tive basis and that it endeavour to bring repre. 
sentatives of the indigenous population into the 
territorial government, if only in an advisory ¢a. 
pacity in the initial stages. 

5. The Trusteeship Council oe some of 
the 137 municipal governments established in the 
Trust Territory enjoy a real measure of autonomy, 
welcomes the efforts of the Administering Au. 
thority to establish democratic organs of purely 
local government and hopes that further steps 
may be taken to ensure that the will of the people, 
rather than hereditary considerations, prevail in 
the election or appointment of such bodies 

6. The Trusteeship Council, noting that gen- 
erally speaking the people of the Marianas Islands 
are relatively advanced, noting also that they do 
not yet possess a regional council, and noting the 
willingness of the Administering Authority to 
consider the possibility of establishing an appro- 
priate regional organ for the Marianas, recom- 
mends the Administering Authority to press 
forward with this measure. 

7. The Trusteeship Council welcomes the steps 
taken by the Administering Authority to effect a 
real separation of administrative and judicial 
powers and expresses the hope that, wherever 
practical, further steps will be taken to effect this 
separation. 


3. Economic Advancement 


8. The Trusteeship Council welcomes the dec- 
laration of the representative of the Administer- 
ing Authority that it seeks no profit or aggran- 
dizement from the Trust Territory. It further 
welcomes the stated policies of the Administering 
Authority to protect the indigenous inhabitants 
against loss of their land and institute a sound 
programme of economic development along lines 
which will ensure that the profits and benefits 
accrue to the inhabitants and will assist them in 
achieving the highest possible level of economic 
independence. 

9. The Trusteeship Council, noting the arrange- 
ments at present in force for the purchase of copra 
by the Island Trading Company, recommends 
that the Administering Authority keep these ar- 
rangements under constant review in order to en- 
sure that the interests of the copra producers are 
safeguarded by receiving a fair return for their 
industry. 

10. The Trusteeship Council, noting with con- 
cern that, in spite of the recommendation of the 
United States Commercial Company in 1946 that 
the entire output of the Anguar phosphate mines 
should be retained as soon as possible for use 
within the Territory, arrangements to export the 
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entire estimated tonnage of phosphates to Japan 
are still in force, and noting further that apart 
from a royalty of 25 cents per ton, the Trust Terri- 
tory derives no benefit even from a processing tax 
from the phosphates, recommends that the Ad- 
ministering Authority subject this arrangement 
to further review and, in the light of this review, 
reassure the Council that the interests of the Ter- 
ritory and its inhabitants have been safeguarded. 

11. The Trusteeship Council urges the Admin- 
istering Authority before granting any permits 
to outside fishing companies to develop the marine 
resources of the Trust Territory, to explore again 
the possibility and practicability of developing 
the fishing industry as a purely indigenous enter- 
prise with assistance from the Administering Au- 
thority itself. 

12. The Trusteeship Council recommends the 
Administering Authority to keep the taxation 
system in the Trust Territory constantly under re- 
view with a view to the ultimate abolition of the 


head tax and its substitution by a more progressive 
system of taxation based upon the capacity of the 
individual to pay. 


4. Social Advancement 


13. The Trusteeship Council, noting that the 
living standards of the indigenous inhabitants are 
still below pre-war levels, recommends that the 
Administering Authority take such steps as may 
be practicable further to raise the standard of 
living. 


5. Educational Advancement 


14. The Trusteeship Council commends the Ad- 
ministering Authority for its achievements in the 
educational field but recommends that it consider 
the possibility of establishing secondary schools 
in the Territory to meet its progressive needs. 

15. The Trusteeship Council notes that the Ad- 
ministering Authority is sending promising in- 
digenous students to Hawaii and the continental 
United States for higher education and urges it 
to continue doing so. 


Resolution on Higher Education in the Trust Territories in Africa 


U.N. doc. T/387 
Adopted July 19, 1949 


The Council, 

(1) HAVING CONSIDERED sub-paragraph (d) of the sixth 
paragraph of resolution 225 (III) of the General As- 
sembly which recommends that the Council study the 
financial and technical implications of a further expan- 
sion of facilities for higher education of the inhabitants 
of Trust Territories of Africa, 

(2) HAVING ESTABLISHED by its resolution 84 (IV) the 
Committee on Higher Education in Trust Territories with 
the following terms of reference: 


“Having regard to the existing facilities for higher edu- 
cation in Africa already provided by certain Administer- 
ing Authorities and bearing in mind the plans already 
made and to be made for their development, to make a 
preliminary study of the financial and technical impli- 
cations of a further expansion of these facilities, includ- 
ing the practicability and desirability of establishing in 
1952 and maintaining a university to meet the higher 
educational needs of the inhabitants of Trust Territories 
in Africa”, 


(3) HAvING RECEIVED from the Committee a report on 
the financial and technical implications of a further ex- 
pansion of facilities for higher education in Africa, and 

(4) HAvING EXAMINED the report of the Committee in- 
cluding the statement of the technical expert of the 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, as well as the statements of individual experts 
heard by the Committee ; 


i. Higher Education 


(5) Notes that the Government of Belgium has decided 
to organize the establishment of higher education and 
classes preparatory to higher education in Ruanda-Urundi 
and in the neighbouring regions of the Belgian Congo and 
that it has established (a) a School of Humanities 
(Collége d’Humanités) in the Kivu area, accessible to 
students of Ruanda-Urundi, (b) a humanistic section 
(section latine) and “modern” section (section moderne) 
of secondary education in Ruanda, and that it is pre- 
paring to establish (a) a humanistic section (section 
latine) and modern section (section moderne) of second- 
ary education in Urundi, (b) a university centre in 
Ruanda-Urundi which will begin in time to enable it to 
function regularly in 1955 when the first students have 
completed their humanistic studies, (c) a university 
centre at Kisantu in the Belgian Congo which will start 
its regular functioning as early as 1953, and (d) a uni- 
versity centre at Leopoldville; 

(6) Notes that the Government of France maintains the 
Medical College and the newly established College of 
Seience at Dakar in French West Africa and plans to 
establish by October 1950, a Law School to form part of 
the projected University of Dakar ; 
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(7) Notes that the Government of the United Kingdom 
has established a University College at Ibadan, Nigeria, 
the University College of the Gold Coast and Makerere 
College in Uganda which are designed also to serve the 
three Trust Territories under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration ; 

(8) Commends the Administering Authorities for the 
achievements and plans which they have made so far 
in the field of higher education, and urges the intensifi- 
cation and strengthening of these efforts to the fullest 
extent possible ; 

(9) Notes that some Africans have been appointed 
to the staffs of certain institutions of higher education 
in Africa and expresses the hope that the Administering 
Authorities will increase their efforts to appoint as many 
qualified Africans as possible to the staffs of institutions 
of higher education ; 

(10) Consipertne the existing needs and the desira- 
bility for the development, expansion or strengthening of 
institutions of higher education within the Trust Terri- 
tories themselves, possibly at the initial stage in the form 
of junior, preparatory or university colleges, university 
institutes or other post-secondary facilities, 

(11) ConsipeRING the necessity of the simultaneous de- 
velopment of higher education with primary, secondary, 
teacher and technical education, 

(12) ConsripEriNnG the differing educational policies, dif- 
ferences of language and other technical difficulties, which 
indicate the impracticability of establishing at this time 
a single university for the six African Trust Territories, 

(13) Ezpresses the hope that the Government of Bel- 
gium will proceed as speedily as possible with the im- 
plementation of its plans for the establishment of a 
University Centre in Ruanda-Urundi and recommends that 
the Government of Belgium consider the initial establish- 
ment of suitable preparatory institutions of higher edu- 
cation by 1952. 

(14) Recommends that the Government of France con- 
sider the establishment of institutions of higher education 
for the Trust Territories under its administration if 
possible by 1952, and expresses the hope that the Govern- 
ment of France will pay particular attention to the higher 
educational needs of the Trust Territory of Cameroons 
under French administration, and, specifically, consider 
the establishment in the Trust Territories of university 
institutes or university colleges of a technical or profes- 
sional character which might be integrated with other 
institutions of higher education in territories under 
French administration ; 

(15) Recommends that the Government of the United 
Kingdom consider, without prejudice to the normal devel- 
opment of Makerere College, the possibility of establish- 
ing in Tanganyika, as soon as possible, facilities for 
higher education, including vocational and technical edu- 
cation; and, with a view to facilitating the expansion of 
higher education in Togoland and Cameroons under Brit- 
ish administration, recommends that the Government of 
the United Kingdom take all possible steps to increase 
the number of scholarships for students from the two 
Territories ; 
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(16) Recommends to the Administering Authoritic 
concerned that in the planning and establishment of jp. 
stitutions of higher education particular attention be paig 
to the technical and cultural needs of the Trust Terri. 
tories with the objects of advancing human knowledge 
and of equipping students for responsible citizenship; 


il. Scholarships 


(17) Notes that the Governments of France and the 
United Kingdom provide scholarships for the inhabitants 
of the Trust Territories under their administration to 
study in the institutions of higher education in Africa, 
the United Kingdom and France; 

(18) Recommends that the Administering Authorities 
consider the possibility of progressively increasing the 
number of scholarships for higher education in Africa and 
overseas available to the inhabitants of the African Trust 
Territories, and to that end 


(a) Urges that all possible steps be taken to make 
available to qualified students from Trust Territories 
fellowships, scholarships, and internships which have been 
or may be established by the United Nations or by its 
specialized agencies, 

(b) Invites the United Nations Educational, Scien. 
tific and Cultural Organization to furnish the Administer- 
ing Authorities with complete information with regard to 
all fellowships and scholarships and the terms and condi- 
tions under which such fellowships or scholarships have 
been established, and asks the Administering Authorities 
to collaborate with United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, and other specialized 
agencies, in the establishment and implementation of 
scholarship programmes with regard to Trust Territories, 

(c) Invites the Administering Authorities to give 
full publicity with regard to all fellowships, scholarships, 
and internships available to the inhabitants of Trust 
Territories ; 


lll. Financial Considerations 


(19) CoNSIDERING the financial difficulties which are at 
present limiting, according to the statement of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned, the development of 
education in the African Trust Territories, 

(20) Invites the Economie and Social Council, in con- 
sultation with the Trusteeship Council and the Adminis- 
tering Authorities concerned, to take into account the 
higher educational needs of Trust Territories in its study 
of programmes of technical assistance for under-developed 
areas; 

(21) Suggests to the Administering Authorities con- 
cerned that in financing the expansion of higher education 
in Africa attempts be made to seek the assistance of such 
private organizations as may be in a position to give 
financial support ; 


iV. Reports 


(22) Requests the Administering Authorities concerned 
to make available in the annual reports information with 
regard to the implementation of the foregoing recommen- 
dations. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


{August 13-19] 


ECOSOC 


The Economic and Social Council closed its 
ninth session on August 15. 

The session ended with a series of meetings de- 
voted to putting the finishing touches on an 
expanded program of technical assistance to 
to underdeveloped countries. 

This program, which the delegate of the United 
Kingdom described as “the most substantial 
achievement of the Council in its history”, now 

oes to the General Assembly in September for 
final approval. 

In his closing address, James Thorn of New 
Zealand, president of this session of the Council, 
declared that the consideration of this matter had 
lent distinction to the session, and added: “The 
underdeveloped areas will now be regarded as 
being within the sphere of influence of the United 
Nations, to be assisted in their own interest and 
that of the world.” 

By a vote of 15 to 0, with the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Byelorussia abstaining, the Council 
proposed to the General Assembly a plan for in- 
ternational machinery to operate the Technical 
Assistance Program. The plan provides, first, 
for an organizational and administrative arrange- 
ment, with mechanism for coordination of the 
efforts of participating countries, the United Na- 
tions, and the specialized agencies; second, for the 
problem of financing the program; and third, for 
the determination of general principles and pol- 
icies by which the program is to be developed. 

Acting on a United States proposal, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council voted to create a Tech- 
nical Assistance Board for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the efforts of all parts of the Technical 
Assistance program. The Board would be com- 
posed of representatives of the participating 
specialized agencies, who would through this 
means exchange information regarding the de- 
velopment of their separate programs. 

A division of the Council over the question 
whether such a system of cooperation and co- 
ordination would be preferable to a plan for cen- 
tralized direction and control over the activities 
of the various sovereign agencies, advocated 
chiefly by the representative of Australia, but the 
question was resolved in favor of the former 
approach. 

For the preparation of policy decisions by the 
Council on technical assistance matters, as pre- 
sented to the Council by the Technical Assistance 
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Board, the Council set up a standing committee 
of the whole, to be known as the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee of the Council. This plan was 
based on a proposal offered by the United States 
and Chile, and represented a modification of a 
New Zealand and Australian proposal for a 
smaller policy supervisory body. 

The Council agreed to an allocation of contri- 
butions in the following percentages: Food and 
Agriculture Organization, 29 percent; the United 
Nations, 23 percent, World Health Organization 
22 percent; United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, 14 percent; Inter- 
national Labor Office, 11 percent; and Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 1 percent. 


UNSCCUR 


More than 700 scientists assembled for the 3- 
week session of the United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources at Lake Success on August 17, with the 
aim of promoting the application of science to 
harnessing the world’s resources for enriching 
man’s living standards. President Truman sug- 
gested 2 years ago that the United Nations hold 
such a conference, expressing the hope that inter- 
national science could itself become a great inter- 
national resource. 

United States Secretary of Interior Krug stated 
in his opening address, “You are bringing together 
outstanding specialists in many resource fields to 
exchange knowledge and share wisdom in a com- 
mon cause of improvement of man’s standard of 
living, particularly in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, through the protection and wise use 
of man’s common heritage of natural wealth, 
wherever it may be.” 

Fairfield Osborn, president of the Conserva- 
tion Foundation and the New York Zoological 
Society sounded a sober note when he told the 
meeting that, barring some cataclysm, a world 
population of 3 billion was in prospect for the 
year 2000, and that certain tropical regions or 
very northerly regions are “the last remaining 
frontiers.” Predicting the exhaustion of “com- 
mercially extractable” reserves of copper, lead, 
and zine within the lifetime of some of the hearers, 
Mr. Osborn said that technologists offer our 
brightest and principal hope. The drain upon 
the earth’s resources, he said, has increased geo- 
metrically to the greater numbers of people de- 
manding a greater variety of products from an 
infinitely more complex industrial system. 
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Western Hemisphere Participation in International 


Telecommunication Activities 


Substantial progress was made in solidifying 
international cooperation in the telecommunica- 
tion field at the International Telecommunication 
Union Region 2 Fourth Inter-American Radio 
Conference, which met in Washington from 
April 25 through July 9. Representatives from 
24 countries as well as observers from the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States, 
and Unesco’ attended the Conference. The 
three basic documents, signed at the final plenary 
session, are good indications of the objectives at- 
tained at the Conference: the Inter-American 
Radio Agreement, Washington, 1949 with An- 
nexed Declarations, Resolutions and Recommen- 
dations; the International Telecommunication 
Union Region 2 Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions; and the International Telecommunication 
Union Region 2 Report to the Second Session of 
the International Administrative Aeronautical 
Radio Conference. 

For the consideration of substantive matters 
the Conference was divided into three main sec- 
tions corresponding with the final documents pro- 
duced. The section dealing with inter-American 
radio matters constituted the fourth of a series of 
specialized inter-American conferences on this 
subject, initiated in Habana in 1937. The Re- 


*The conference was headed by J. Paul Barringer, 
deputy director of the Office of Transport and Communi- 
cations of the Department of State. The two vice chair- 
men were Rafael Arias, chairman of the Mexican dele- 
gation and Rafael J. Milans, chairman of the delegation 
from Uruguay. The Secretary of the conference was 
Gerald C. Gross, Assistant Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, Geneva. 

Mr. Barringer also served as chairman of the United 
States delegation. Vice chairmen were Harvey B. Otter- 
man, associate chief of the Telecommunications Division 
of the Department of State and Albert L. McIntosh, chief 
of the Frequency Allocation and Treaty Division of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
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gion 2 section of the Conference was concerned 
with radio-communication problems in the West- 
ern Hemisphere as they relate to world-wide com- 
munications. This phase of the Conference 
represented one of a series of regional confer- 
ences provided for under the Atlantic City tele- 
communication convention, 1947, to formulate 
regional frequency assignment plans for all users 
of the radio spectrum. It also dealt with specific 

roblems of the allotment of exclusive HF (high 
requency) frequencies for aeronautical radio 
communications in the Western Hemisphere. 
This portion of its deliberations was one of a 
series of regional meetings es by the first 
session of the International Administrative Aero- 
nautical Radio Conference (Iaarc) for the deter- 
mination of specific regional aeronautical fre- 
quency requirements. 

Inter-American Radio Agreement. The new 
inter-American radio agreement will replace the 
Santiago agreement of 1940. It includes a 
regional plan for the allotment of radio frequen- 
cies to bands of services for the entire Western 
Hemisphere. The plan covers assignments of 
aeronautical, maritime mobile, standard band 
broadcasting, tropical broadcasting, and amateur 
services in the portion of the radio spectrum from 
10 to 4000 ke. It is the first radio-frequency 
assignment plan to be completed for any region of 
the world under the provisions of the international 
radio regulations of Atlantic City, 1947. Its 
adoption is regarded as an important step forward 
in world-wide efforts, under the auspices of the 
International Telecommunication Union, to effect 
an orderly registration and utilization of fre- 
quencies throughout the radio spectrum. 

Attached to the inter-American radio agreement 
is a strong declaration reaffirming the principles 
of freedom of radio communication for the Amer- 
ican region. It is intended that consideration be 
given to including such of these principles as are 
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appropriate in the provisions of the next inter- 
American telecommunication convention. The 
Conference also adopted resolutions covering the 
interchange and retransmission of radio broadcast 

rograms and the reaffirmation of the resolution 
adopted by the Inter-American Telecommunica- 
tion Conference, Rio de Janeiro, 1945, on liberty 
of information in radio communications. These 
measures are designed to assure in radio expres- 
sion the same effective guarantees as the press 
enjoys. 

Iru Region 2 Re tions and Resolutions. 
The International Telecommunication Union Re- 

ion 2 regulations and resolutions include a plan 
for the allocation of certain frequencies to bands 
of services in the Western Hemisphere. The plan 
coincides with the one included in the new inter- 
American radio agreement and will form the basis 
for the incorporation of American region station 
lists in the Master International Frequency List, 
which will be prepared at a special administrative 
conference of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union some time this fall. 


Iru Region? Report toIaarc. The plan for the 
assignment of aeronautical mobile frequencies in 
Region 2 will be presented to the second session of 
the International Administrative Aeronautical 
Radio Conference, which is now meeting in 
Geneva to formulate a world-wide aeronautical 
radio frequency plan.?/ The unanimous adoption 
of an aeronautical frequency allotment plan for 
the exclusive HF aeronautical mobile frequencies 
for Region 2 is regarded as a major accomplish- 
ment of the conference. It is a real step forward 
toward increased safety of human life in aircraft. 
Representatives of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization collaborated in its preparation. 

The conference as a whole was characterized by 
harmony and unity of purpose and a genuine will- 
ingness to compromise—a necessary prerequisite 
for productive international meetings in this field. 
It is a concrete demonstration of the spirit of co- 
operation on telecommunication matters in the 
Western Hemisphere. At the invitation of Uru- 
guay, it was decided to convene the fifth Inter- 
American Radio Conference in Montevideo 15 
days after the next world-wide telecommunication 
conference to be held in Buenos Aires in 1952. 


South Pacific Commission Research Program 1949-50 


The South Pacific Commission is a consultative 
and advisory body established in 1948 by the 
Governments of Australia, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States to encourage and strengthen inter- 
national cooperation by promoting the economic 
and social welfare and the advancement of the peo- 

les of the non-self-governing territories in the 
South Pacific region administered by these gov- 
ernments.® 

The main auxiliary body of the Commission is 
the South Pacific Research Council, which held 
its initial meeting in April-May 1949 and which 
will meet annually hereafter. The Research 
Council consists of the deputy chairman of the 
Council, three specialist members representing the 


* The first session of IAarc was recessed last summer 
because of insufficient information on specific regional 
aeronautical frequency requirements to proceed with the 
formulation of a world-wide plan. 

* A report by Emil J. Sady on the South Seas Conference 
at which the preparatory work for the establishment of 
the South Pacific Commission appears in the BULLETIN 
of March 16, 1947; the record of progress of the Commis- 
sion during its initial year by Dr. Felix M. Keesing, the 
Senior United States Commissioner, is published in the 
Butierin of July 4, 1949, p. 839. 
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fields of health, economic development, and social 
development respectively, and a number of asso- 
ciate members chosen for their special knowledge 
of the problems of the area. e chief task of 
the Research Council is to advise the Commission 
on what investigations are necessary and with the 
assistance of the Secretary General to make the 
necessary arrangements for carrying out studies 
— by the Commission. 
he third session of the Commission took place 
for the first time at its permanent headquarters at 
Nouméa, New Caledonia, May 7-17, 1949. At this 
meeting, which followed the first meeting of the 
Research Council, the Commission was so im- 
ressed by the realistic approach of the Research 
ouncil’s te osals to the aims of the Commission 
that the draft program was adopted with only 
slight variation. The Commission approved 29 
projects recommended by the Research Council 
designed to further the purposes of the South Pa- 
cific Commission. These projects are briefly sum- 
marized below. 


HEALTH 


Project H. 1.—Project for improving, extending 
and speeding up the collection and dissemina- 
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tion of epidemiological intelligence in using tem- 
orarily the facilities of the South Pacific Health 

Seeeles in Suva. The adoption of the project 
was made subject to the concurrence of the In- 
spector-General of the South Pacific Health 

rvice. Project for standardization of the Quar- 
antine Regulations. 
Project H. 2.—Research in the preparation of suit- 
able infant food during the weaning period; food 
to be un, ean safely in a village community from 
the usual staples and accessories. 
Project H. 3—Appointment of a special team to 
compare 

(i) the different antigens and methods used in 
tuberculin tests. 

(ii) the radiographic appearances in different 
races at different ages, 
with a view to producing simple techniques suit- 
able for use under field conditions. The Senior 
Commissioners for the United Kingdom and the 
United States reserved their decisions. 
Project H. 4.—Establishment of liaison between 
the various field groups actually working on 
filariasis and elephantiasis problems and research 
to determine further the specific investigations 
needed on these diseases. 
Project H. 5.—Collection of the existing data on 
diet and nutrition of communities and of in- 
dividuals. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Project E. 1. — The introduction of economic 
plants from without the Area or transfer from 
within for study and improvement in special 
gardens and arboretums looking to improvement, 
saving and availability of such plants for distri- 
bution. 

Project FE. 2—Review and summary of the infor- 
mation on cash crops to make available the ac- 
complishments in production, cultural and proc- 
essing techniques, and their place in Area 
economy, with an estimate for the future of cacao, 
rice, the coconut and its principal product, copra. 
Project E. 3——Improvement in tropical pasture 
grasses leading to improved animal nutrition and 
associated mixed farming to the end of broaden- 
ing and raising standards in human diet and 
nutrition. 

Project FE. 4.—Preliminary to a general land-use 
project in connexion with conservation of re- 
sources, a pilot land-use survey is to be undertaken 
to pene the way in the establishment of hydrologi- 
cal and forestry reserves, erosion control, identit 
of crop and pasture lands and possibly soil classi- 
fications. Adoption made subject to reconsidera- 
tion of location. 

Project E. 5—An attempt by co-operative agree- 
ment to secure Area standards in the grading and 
quality of plant products to the end of improve- 
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ment in quality and a protection of grower, ship. 
per, carrier and buyer in transactions involvin 
perishable or semi-perishable plant products, 
Adoption made on understanding that it referred 
to all agricultural products. 
Project E. 6—A study of atoll and low island 
economy, designed to improve cash and subsistence 
crops and handicrafts to widen commercial o 
i aig and provide greater security for island 

eoples. 

reins E.7.—A study of fishery methods in their 
many indigenous and commercial aspects. The 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council will be asked for 
guidance in the several divisions of fishery im- 

rovement. 
Project E. 8—An examination of diet of indige- 
nous peoples with the objective of amplifying it; 
and the study of the kinds of workingstools neede 
for mechanical skills, both with the aim toward 
better subsistence economies. 
Project E. 9.—The expansion of biological con- 
trols by cooperative and other means, to effect the 
control of the mosquito, of insect pests that attack 
economic plants, of weeds, and to develop plant 
hygiene and extend rodent control. 

roject FE. 10.—A proposal to discover ways of 
making available commercial credit for the devel- 
opment of agricultural, industrial and commercial 
enterprises, in the hands of indigenous peoples. 
Project E.. 11.—Co-operative acceptance of the 
proposed World Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
pred plan to carry out an agricultural census in 
Project E. 12.—Solicitation of favourable con- 
sideration by the authorities of the Colonial De- 
velopment Fund for certain new research projects 
to be carried out by the Fiji and Western Pacific 
Research Council. 
Project EF. 13.—Request directed to Member Gov- 
ernments for a statement of the principal research 
investigation now in progress or contemplated by 
their recognized institutions ton ws wo. in the 
field of animal husbandry and all technical aspects 
of land-use having implication to the Area of the 
South Pacific Commission. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Project S. 1.—A survey of the facilities for pro- 
fessional and technical training in the South Pa- 
cific, with a view to future development. 

Project S. 2.—The use of visual aids in education 
among island peoples. 

Project S. 3—A study of the most suitable tech- 
niques for teaching literacy in the Area. 

Project S. 4.—The convening of a Conference of 
Educationists, to study educational needs and 
problems in the various territories. 

Project S. 5.—A review of research in social an- 
thropology, with emphasis on what still needs to 
be done. 


‘Project S. 6—A survey of work done and still re- 


quired in the field of linguistic research. 
Department of State Bulletin 
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Project S. 7.—The co-operative movement in the 
South Pacific and its development. 
Project S. 8.—The determination of the most suit- 
able building types for the various climatic zones 
and conditions in the Area. 
Project S. 9.—Pilot projects for community de- 
yelopment in two selected areas. 
Project S. 10.—The preservation of archaeologi- 
cal sites. 

GENERAL 


Project G. 2.—Statistical Service. 

The Commission resolved that, for the adequate 
performance of the work of the Commission and 
the Research Council, expert statistical assistance 


will be necessary. For the time being action is to 
be limited to the appointment of a qualified statis- 
tical officer. 


A modest but comprehensive program of active 
work of collaboration in the welfare of island peo- 
ples has thus been undertaken. The implementa- 
tion of the Work Program is supervised and 
coordinated by the deputy chairman of the Re- 
search Council, Dr. L. G. M. Baas Becking, and 
the work in the three fields is directed by perma- 
nent members of the Research Council: Health, 
Dr. E. Massal; Economic Development (includin 
agriculture), Dr. H. G. MacMillan; Social Devel- 
opment (including education), H. E. Maude. The 
entire program is under the direction of William 
D. Forsyth, Secretary General of the South Pacific 
Commission. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Telecommunications Revision Meeting 


The Department of State announced on August 
8 the United States delegation to the Conference 
for the Revision of the Bermuda Telecommunica- 
tions Agreement of 1945, scheduled to convene at 
London, August 8, 1949. The United States dele- 
gation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Wayne Coy, Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission 


Vice Chairman 


Trevanion Henry Ernest Nesbitt, Assistant Chief, Tele- 
communications Division, Department of State 


Advisers 


Harold J. Cohen, Assistant General Counsel, Chief of the 
Common Carrier Division of the Bureau of Law, 
Federal Communications Commission 

John R. Lambert, Chief of Tariffs-Telephone Rates Branch, 
Bureau of Accounting, Federal Communications Com- 
mission 

Marion H. Woodward, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief 
of the Common Carrier Division of the Bureau of 
Engineering, Federal Communications Commission 


Industry Advisers 


Thomas J. Allen, European Director of Communications, 
United Press 

A. L. Bradford, Vice President and General European 
Manager, United Press 

James A. Kennedy, Vice President and General Attorney, 
American Cable and Radio Corporation 

Thomas D. Meola, European Representative, RCA Com- 
munications, Inc. 

K. Bruce Mitchell, Director, The Western Union Telegraph 
Company 


August 22, 1949 


John H. Muller, Assistant to the Executive Vice President 
in charge of Operations, RCA Communications, Inc. 

Haraden Pratt, Vice President, American Cable and Radio, 
All American Cables and Radio, The Commercial 
Cable Co., Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co. 


The Bermuda agreement, which was signed in 
1945 by six countries of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations—Australia, Canada, India, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom—and by the United States, involved the 
operational and rate aspects of radio-telegraph 
communication, between the signatories. Since 
this agreement has been in force, increases in wages 
and operational practices have altered the basis 
for the rate features of the agreement. Because 
of this and the fact that changes will undoubtedly 
be effected as a result of the recent International 
Telecommunication Union Administrative Con- 
ference to Revise the International Telegraph and 
Telephone Regulations, held at Paris, the parties 
to the 1945 Bermuda agreement decided to meet 
again to revise the rate aspects of that agreement. 

In addition to seven of the original parties 
to the agreement, the United Kingdom has invited 
Ceylon and Pakistan to participate in the forth- 
coming meeting. 


Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources Conference 


The Department of State announced on August 
11 that the President has approved the nomination 
of Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, as 
chairman, and Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
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Commerce, as members of the official United 
States group of participants to the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the conservation and utili- 
zation of resources. The conference is scheduled 
to be held at Lake Success, New York, August 17- 
September 6, 1949. Other members of the official 
United States group are as follows: 


Wilson Compton, President, the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington 

Joseph D. Coppock, Adviser, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State 

Paul D. Foote, Executive Vice President, Gulf Research 
and Development Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Carl N. Gibboney, Deputy Director, Commodities Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 

Arthur Goldschmidt, Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of the Interior 

Charles S. Johnson, President, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Arville I. Levorsen, Dean, School of Mineral Sciences, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 

Fairfield Osborn, President, The Conservation Founda- 
tion, New York, New York 

Mrs. Clifford Pinchot, Washington, D.C. 

Charles J. Potter, President, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Frank J. Welch, Dean, College of Agriculture, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Mississippi 

Gilbert F. White, President, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania 

Ralph R. Will, Administrative Officer, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture 


Public Relations Officer 


Carlton Skinner, Special Assistant to the Secretary, De- 
partment of the Interior 


Secretary of the Official United States Group 


Basil Capella, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Personal Secretary to the Chairman 


Margaret Ramsey, Department of the Interior 


This official group will coordinate United States 
participation in the Conference which will be at- 
tended by approximately 200 scientists, engineers, 
resource technicians, economists, and other ex- 
perts from this country. 

The Conference is to be devoted to an exchange 
of ideas and experience on the techniques of re- 
source conservation and utilization, their eco- 
nomic costs and benefits and their interrelations. 
Six general subjects: mineral resources, fuel and 
energy, water, land resources, forests, and wild- 
life, fish and marine resources will be discussed. 
The Conference will have no policy-making re- 
sponsibilities, and it will not bind governments 
nor will it formulate recommendations to them. 

In addition to the sessions of the Conference 
at Lake Success, there will be a post-conference 
field study trip sponsored by this government. 
The purpose of the trip is to enable experts from 
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abroad to observe and study industrial and goy. 
ernment projects and methods of conservation and 
utilization of resources throughout the eastern 
part of the United States. The trip startj 
from New York will proceed through Pittsburgh 
Columbus, the Tennessee Valley area, the Wash. 
ington, D. C.—Beltsville, Masked area and re. 
turn to New York. At Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
and the Washington, D. C.—Beltsville, Maryland 
area, several local field trips to projects cover} 
different phases of the agenda will be available 
to the participants depending upon their specific 
interests. 


Road and Motor Transport Conference 


The Department of State announced on August 
9 the United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions Conference on Road and Motor Transport, 
scheduled to convene at Geneva, August 23, 1949, 
The members of the United States delegation, 
most of whom will sail on the Queen Mary, ) fen 
12, are as follows: 


Chairman 


Henry Hagans Kelly, Assistant Director, Office of Trans- 
port and Communications, Department of State 


Vice Chairman 


Herbert S. Fairbank, Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Roads, General Services Administration 


Delegates 


Michael C. Connors, President, American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators 

Charles A, Horan, Bureau of Customs, Department of the 
Treasury 

John H. Hunt, Consulting Engineer, American Automobile 
Manufacturers Association 

Serge G. Koushnareff, Acting Chief, Division of Transpor- 
tation, Department of Commerce 

Edward G. Sparrow, representing the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and the American Automobile 
Touring Alliance 


Advisers 


John Martin Cates, Jr., Division of United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Department of State 
Douglas M. Clarke, Road Transport Adviser, United 
States delegation to the Economic Commission for 
Europe 

John Warner Foley, Jr., Office of the Legal Adviser, De 
partment of State 

Clarence F. Rogers, Highway Engineer, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads 


Assistant to the Chairman 
Mrs. Doris Whitnack, Department of State 


The Road and Motor Transport Conference is 
being held primarily for the purpose of preparing 
a new world treaty on the international movement 
of motor vehicles, as a means of facilitating inter- 
national automobile touring and other forms of 
traffic. The conference is expected to last 3 weeks 
— be attended by most of the nations of the 
world. 
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For several months the agencies to be repre- 
gnted on the United States delegation, and numer- 
ous other interested groups, have been studying a 
draft convention prepared by the United Nations. 
The United States position on this draft, which 
will form the basis for the delegation’s work at 
Geneva, embodies the recommendations of many 
State governments, of Federal departments, and of 

rivate organizations concerned with motor trans- 
port, automotive manufacturing, and highway 
safety. 

The principal items in the proposed treaty relate 
to identification of a vehicle and its driver, facili- 
tation of customs procedure, a few basic safety 
rules, and certain technical requirements. Its 
scope is limited to the operation of private vehicles, 
excluding commercial bus and truck operations. 

The proposed treaty is applicable only to inter- 
national traffic and does not affect domestic traffic, 
which remains within the boundaries of the home 
country. From the standpoint of the United 
States, the advantage of becoming a party to a 
world treaty of this kind is that it will provide 
legal status for United States motorists and their 
vehicles when motoring abroad, and thereby facili- 
tate their travel in foreign countries. At present, 
such status is enjoyed by United States motorists 
only in the Western Hemisphere, under the pro- 
visions of the Inter-American Convention on Reg- 
ulation of Automotive Traffic, to which the United 
States became a party in 1946. 


Mary M. Cannon To Attend Inter- 
American Commission of Women 


[Released to the press August 8] 


Mary M. Cannon, Chief of the International 
Division, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
will attend the special assembly of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, which, at the 
invitation of the Argentine Government, is sched- 
wed to be held at Buenos Aires, August 8-22, 1949. 
Miss Cannon has been the United States delegate 
to the Commission since April 8, 1944, when the 
President approved her appointment to succeed 
Mary Winslow. 

The purpose of the Commission is to extend the 
civil, political, economic, and social rights of the 
women of the Americas. In addition to the re- 
vision of the internal regulations of the Commis- 
sion and the election of a chairman, vice chairman, 
and members of the Executive Committee, the 
forthcoming meeting will consider and propose 
means for carrying out the resolutions adopted by 
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the Ninth International Conference of American 
States (held at Bogota, in 1948) which pertain to 
conventions on civil and political rights of women 
and to economic conditions of working women in 
the Americas. 

Organized in 1928, the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women is the oldest intergovernmental 
group responsible for improving the status of 
women. Each of the 21 erican Republics is 
represented on the Commission by one official dele- 
gate. The Organic Statute of the Commission, 
adopted at the Bogota conference, defines it as “a 
permanent entity attached to the General Secre- 
tariat of the Organization of American States”. 
Its headquarters are at the Pan American Union 
in Washington, D.C. 

The last meeting of the Commission, the fifth 
assembly, was held at Washington in December, 
1946. 


U.S. Educational Commission 
Established in France 


The Department of State announced on July 
29 that the United States Educational Commis- 
sion, established in France under the terms of the 
Fulbright Act, has appointed Dr. William A. 
Shimer, as executive officer, with headquarters in 
Paris. The Commission is responsible for carry- 
ing out the Fulbright program, which may involve 
an annual expenditure of $1,000,000 in francs for 
educational exchanges between the United States 
and France. 





Customs Union Annexes—Continued from page 246 


direct negotiation shall be decided by arbitration in accord- 
ance with a procedure to be laid down in each case by 
mutual agreement. 


Article 18 


The present Treaty, which is drawn up in two copies, 
one in the French language, the other in the Italian 
language, shall be ratified in accordance with the constitu- 
tional rules in force in each of the two States. 

It shall come into force on the date of exchange of 
ratifications, 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty. 


Done at Paris, 26 March 1949 


For France: For Italy: 
R. ScHUMAN C. SFoRzA 
[Signed at Paris, 26 March, 1949] 
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tual self-defense on the part of the free nations 
of Europe must be increased, largely by their own 
effort, without impeding progress toward eco- 
nomic recovery. e must not now by failing to 
recognize fully the fear of security which is grow- 
ing out of the clear pressures exacted from the 
East, lose the gains already made. Prompt ac- 
tion is imperative to create the conditions that 
will allay that fear and will erase the conditions 
that might encourage an aggressor to resort to 
military force. 

It is for these reasons that the European Re- 
covery Program, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
the proposed Military Assistance Program are 
elements of a broad and soundly conceived policy 
with definite and attainable objectives. Two of 
the pillars are in place. Favorable action on the 
MiJitary Assistance Program is vitally necessary 
now as an essential element of the structure. 

One of the basic premises for such action is the 
existence of a very real and very strong commu- 
nity of interest between this country and the free 
nations of Western Europe. In addition to 
other considerations, this common bond is a rec- 
ognition of the demonstrable truth that the se- 
curity of the United States and the security of 
Western Europe are one and the same thing and 
in fact are indivisible. The treaty which we 
have just ratified is the formal acknowledgment 
of a relationship that has long existed in fact— 
the mutual dependence of the members of the 
Atlantic community. 

































vi 
iy The nations of Western Europe, with the ex- 
ang ception of Great Britain, were virtually disarmed 
as a result of enemy occupation during the war. 
ure’ Lhey have begun to rebuild their defenses but 
wa have made barely a beginning, because the greater 
an part of their effort has — gone into eco- 
ins Domic recovery. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union 
has continued to maintain the largest armed 
ha forces in the peacetime history of any country, 
;o@ has substantially expanded the areas under its 
. og control, and has used, or attempted to use, its ob- 
ionf Vious military superiority to intimidate and co- 
face erce smaller nations. The serious imbalance of 
8 military strength in postwar Europe has exposed 
the nations of Western Europe to the constant 
an danger of aggression and has created a wide- 
spread sense of insecurity which has impaired 
cof confidence in the future and impeded the recovery 
midi effort. 
ref, What is the meaning of this situation for our 
sf own country? It is important that the American 
rt people fully realize the extent to which the cir- 
neq) cumstances I have outlined have radically altered 
n@i the security position of the United States. In 
on# both of the two World Wars in which we have 
ckB engaged, our allies in Western Europe were rela- 


tively strong—in fact, at the outset they possessed 
more military power than the United States. 
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They grappled first with the enemy and fought 
the early stages of both wars with comparatively 
little help from us. In each case, only after a 
period of intensive training and rearming were we 
able to throw our full weight into the struggle and 
tip the scales on our side. 

The first line of defense is still in Europe, but 
our European allies today do not have the mili- 
tary capacity to hold that line. The shield behind 
which we marshalled our forces to strike decisive 
blows for the common cause no longer exists. In 
that sense, the United States is open to attack on 
its own territory to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

But in a broader sense this weakness in the front 
line of defense in Europe produces not only stra- 
tegic eye a to our own country—it increases the 
danger of war itself. In and of itself it is an in- 
vitation to aggression and hence a threat to the 
maintenance of peace. The dictators of recent 
times have become involved in war, when, in their 
belief, their intended victims would fall easy prey 
without substantial risk to the aggressor. The 
strengthening of the defenses of Western Europe 
is designed to prevent a repetition of the tragic 
consequences of such dangerous self-deception. 
Its first objective, like that of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, is peace. 

Thus, history and common sense dictate the wis- 
dom that the preservation of peace and of our 
own security is immeasurably advanced by the 
strengthening of Western Europe to resist ag- 
gression. The North Atlantic Treaty, reflecting 
this wisdom, is based on the concept of the com- 
mon and collective defense of that area by the 
member nations. This purpose is in turn ad- 
vanced as the members progressively become more 
able to play their parts in collective action. 

The treaty does not contemplate that one na- 
tion undertakes the defense of the area, but that 
alldo. Thenations of Western Europe have every 
desire to play their full part. Their peoples — 
sionately want to avoid the indignities and suffer- 
ing of another occupation. They know only too 
well that, even though they might be subsequently 
liberated, they might never recover from the de- 
struction of their free institutions and the shat- 
tering of the very foundations of their civilization, 
They want to be able to defend themselves if at- 
tacked and to be able to hold the aggressor at 
bay until we can come quickly to their aid. They 
can realize this purpose only if they actually pos- 
sess adequate defense forces in being, not planned 
on paper for some future date or concentrated 
three thousand miles away on this side of the At- 
lantic. Both the will to fight and the ability to 
fight in Western Europe will be perceptibly in- 
creased by the provision of the means with which 
to fight. 

To accomplish this fully will take time both to 
develop the necessary plans and to carry them 
out. The effectiveness of this will be greatly 
strengthened through the coordination made pos- 
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sible by the North Atlantic Treaty. Article 9 pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Council on which 
all members of the treaty will be represented. 
The Council will appoint a defense committee 
charged with making recommendations for imple- 
menting the military clauses of the treaty. It is 
expected that this will result in the development 
of integrated defense plans for the North Atlantic 
area. Each member will be assigned specific 
duties and functions as part of the over-all plan. 
This will result in a logical and practical division 
of labor which will produce greater effectiveness 
and greater economy of effort and expenditures. 

This is the beginning of a process with far- 
reaching implications. The principle of common 
defense is the basis of the present program. Gen- 
eral Bradley has already described the strategic 
factors underlying the broad concept that dictates 
the division of responsibilities among these nations. 
The nations of Western Europe no longer plan to 
maintain complete, balanced defense establish- 
ments on an individual basis. Instead each will 
specialize in the kinds of forces and the production 
of weapons for which it is best suited and which 
will fit into a pattern of integrated defense. The 
program proposed now is based on that pattern of 
integrated defense. 

The practical application of this principle will 
ultimately bring into being a defensive strength 
far more effective than the sum total of what the 
member countries might be able to achieve indi- 
vidually, and at a considerable over-all saving. 
This concept is of particular interest to the United 
States as promising not only a revitalized defense 
force for Western Europe, but also one which the 
Europeans in time can support without further di- 
rect assistance from us. But all this will not come 
about overnight. The carrying out of such a prin- 
ciple is unprecedented in peacetime, and will re- 
quire time, patience and much hard work before 
it can be fully realized. 

But at the moment, the urgent and pressing need 
is to strengthen with essential equipment the exist- 
ing and presently authorized forces in Western 
Europe which are the foundation upon which all 
planning and development must build. That is 
the purpose of the present bill and the present pro- 
gram. It is to enable the builders to build upon 
something real. 

It is for this eugting reason that the pro- 
posed Military Assistance Program is being urged 
for adoption at this time, both for its immediate 
effects and for the practical basis it will provide 
for the development of the full details of an inter- 
grated defense. The arms to be supplied under 
the proposed program will serve at least in part 
to meet the present dire need of the European re- 
cipients in making their existing and presently 
authorized forces effective. They will become the 
nucleus around which effective detailed plan- 
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ning for the defense of the area can be realistic, 

Much will be gained and nothing will be lost 
by extending this military assistance now. The 
allocation of equipment and materials is based 
upon the minimum requirements of the North 
Atlantic community asa whole. The distribution 
has been carefully planned by the representatives 
of the United States working with full knowledge 
of the collective deficiencies of the defense forces 
in Western Europe. 

These basic requirements of the presently author- 
ized defense forces of Western Europe are appar- 
ent today. They are indispensable for this pur- 
pose and they are valid whatever form future 
plans may take. Therefore, it is possible now to 
place the weapons and materials where they are 
needed. Under the proposed program—and I 
think this is of paramount importance—the planes, 
tanks, guns, and other equipment provided will be 

laced without delay, ready for use if necessary, 
in the hands of the men who would be called upon 
to handle them in the collective defense. Many 
months will be saved by following this procedure. 
Since the present weakness invites the danger of 
war and since future planning cannot impair the 
validity of this program, it would be foolish to risk 
the possible consequences of delay. 

The strongest proof that the Military Assist- 
ance Program now before the Congress fully ac- 
cords with the purposes of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and is in fact urgently needed to achieve 
its purposes is the attitude of the other members 
of the pact. The Western European members 
clearly recognize that their chances of preventing 
aggression, or of repelling aggression if it comes, 
rest on the concept of collective preparation and 
collective action. The compulsion to unite in or- 
ganizing an integrated defense for the Atlantic 
community is even stronger on their part than on 
ours, because of their exposed position and mili- 
tary weakness. 

The Brussels treaty countries have already set 
up a centralized defense group which is actively 
coordinating the unitary defense plans of the 
members. They already have a single staff or- 
ganization to develop and effectuate the common 
defense plan. They and the other European 
members of the North Atlantic pact are eager to 
join in the larger effort of planning the collective 
defense of the Atlantic community. But they 
well know that no amount of planning, without 
an equipped force upon which to build, can be 
more than a paper defense. As an indispensable 
preparation for giving substance to those plans, 
they have urgently requested arms from the only 
source open to them—the United States. They 
strongly feel that rebuilding their present forces, 
by their own efforts supplemented by ours, is the 
first essential for making the North Atlantic 
Treaty a truly effective force for peace. 

They are, in fact, already making strenuous ex- 
ertions on their own behalf. They are ae 
spending the equivalent of about 5.5 billion dol- 
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jars annually on their defense establishments—a 
sum approximately five times as large as the 
amount proposed for allotment to them under the 
Military Assistance Program. Their collective 
defense expenditures bear approximately the same 
ratio to their total national incomes as do our own. 

We must never forget that we are dealing not 
with abstractions, but with people. Our allies in 
Western Europe are human beings, with human 
hopes and fears. Because of the constructive and 

roductive efforts which we and they have a 
forth together in recent months, their hopes today 
are greater than their fears. We must keep their 
hopes in the ascendancy. 

Under the proposed legislation, the United 
States would meet this situation by authorizing 
the President to supply military assistance hereto- 
fore requested by nations which have joined with 
us in the North Atlantic Treaty for purposes of 
collective defense, on the basis of self-help and 
mutual aid. The amount of assistance proposed 
for these nations is approximately 1.1 billion dol- 
lars for the period ending June 30, 1950. Our 
aid, as I have pointed out, will supplement what 
these countries are doing for themselves and for 
each other. Witnesses from the government 
agencies concerned, who have worked out the de- 
tails of the program, will give you the exact na- 
ture of the aid to be provided in the form of equip- 
ment and materials and will give you in detail the 
active program of self-help and mutual aid al- 
ready in operation in Western Europe. But no 
matter how willing these nations are, they cannot 
rebuild their defenses without our help, because 
many of the vital things they need can he bought 
only with dollars, which they do not have. More- 
over, too great an exertion for defense prepara- 
tions would reduce the effectiveness of the recov- 
ery effort. 

Part of the dollar aid we alone can provide can 
be used to increase military production in Western 
Europe, however, without retarding economic re- 
covery. Certain facilities for salieury produc- 
tion not in use now because of the lack of tools or 
materials that must be bought with dollars can be 
activated and manned by labor that also is avail- 
able, if the critical equipment and material are 
supplied. The present allocations in the Military 
Assistance Program include 155 million dollars 
to enable the European countries to increase their 
military output in this way. It is estimated that 
as a consequence of this help, they will be able 
through their own efforts over a 2-year period to 
augment their military production by the equiva- 
lent of 700 million dollars of military equipment 
without adversely affecting the recovery effort. 

One effect of this procedure will be to reduce the 
amount of aid required from this country in the 
future. Future requirements of military assist- 
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ance to the European countries also will be re- 
duced by the supply, under the program now 
recommended, of many capital items that will not 
have to be renewed in peacetime. 

I cannot attempt to predict at this time, how- 
ever, how long we may need to continue some 
military assistance to the European members of 
the pact. Many variables, over which we have 
little control, are involved, such as the rate of 
economic recovery, the imminence and extent of 
the aggressive threat, and strategic considerations 
and developments in the art of warfare. 

It is also proposed to continue aid to the Greek 
people in their gallant resistance to the attempt 
of a Communist-led minority to owerthrow by vio- 
lence the legally constituted government. The 
prospects are now good that the campaign against 
the guerrillas may soon be successfully concluded. 
We also intend to assist the Turkish people in 
resisting heavy Soviet pressure. An amount of 
$211,370,000, is requested for this aid to Greece 
and Turkey for the period ending June 30, 1950. 

The remainder of the funds requested in the 
amount of $27,640,000 would enable us to help 
strengthen the defenses of certain other free 
nations exposed to danger. We propose to grant 
assistance to the Republic of Korea, where a gov- 
ernment established as a result of free elections 
under the auspices of the United Nations is men- 
aced by the threat of internal subversion and ex- 
ternal force. We propose to aid Iran, which has 
been under insistent Soviet pressure and to which 
we have supplied limited military assistance and 
sent two military missions. We propose to con- 
tinue military aid to the Philippine Republic, as 
originally undertaken under the act of June 26, 
1946. 

In addition to aid in the form of grants, the 
legislation before you would authorize the Presi- 
dent to provide procurement assistance to coun- 
tries which have joined with us in a collective 
defense and regional arrangement. Before any 
such contract is entered into, any such country 
would make available to us the full cost of such 
procurement. Thus there is no cost to us, nor any 
risk of cost to us, in providing this assistance. 
This provision would enable us to assist the efforts 
of certain friendly countries, such as Canada and 
other American Republics, to increase their de- 
fensive strength, since it would facilitate their 
purchase of American military equipment. It 
would also assist us in achieving standardization 
of military equipment, one of the objectives of 
the collective defense and regional arrangements 
in which we have joined. 

In considering all aspects of the Military As- 
sistance Program, the special complexities of the 
problem should constantly be borne in mind. Al- 
though the countries to which we can furnish aid 
are limited to those specifically covered in the 
legislation before you, unforeseen emergencies, 
necessitating prompt and appropriate action, may 
arise at any time. It would not be wise to pre- 
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scribe too rigid a statutory framework for the 
execution of this policy. If the limitations were 
too stringent, the Executive might find that he 
was constrained from taking the very action 
which some ur pected situation demanded in 
the national interest. For this reason, some small 
degree of flexibility in determining the amount of 
aid to be furnished to authorized recipients is 
required. 

The President is directed to terminate such as- 
sistance to any nation upon its request. He 
would be required to cut off such assistance when 
it is no longer consistent with our national in- 
terest or with our obligation under the United 
Nations Charter to refrain from aiding nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action 
is taken. 

The legislation provides for centralized control 
of the program within this government. Over- 
all direction would be exercised by the Depart- 
ment of State because of the intimate relations 
between military assistance and our foreign policy 
as a whole. The Department would work closely 
with the other government agencies concerned 
with the program; particularly the National 
Military Establishment and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. The National Mili- 
tary Establishment, for example, would provide 
equipment from its stocks, military advice, and 
training assistance, and would procure the new 
items to be manufactured. The Economic Co- 
operation Administration would provide the 

roper coordination with the European Recovery 

rogram and safeguard the priority of economic 
recovery against any tendency of the recipient 
countries to emphasize military production at the 
expense of recovery needs. To the greatest prac- 
ticable extent, administration of the program 
abroad would be conducted through normal diplo- 
matic and military channels, to ensure integration 
with the other overseas operations of our foreign 
policy. 

I am convinced that this program is the most 
logical and effective way of dealing with a major 
problem which cannot be ignored or allowed to 
go unchallenged but must be recognized and met 
with firm and forthright measures. If the job 
of assisting the free nations to strengthen their 
defense against aggression is worth doing, it is 
worth doing well. When the stakes fundamen- 
tally at issue are our own freedom and security, 
I do not believe the American people will be satis- 
fied to settle for half measures. 

I think we can put this proposal in proper per- 
spective by considering what its practical effects 
are likely to be. 

First: Would it strengthen or weaken the se- 
curity of the North Atlantic community? West- 
ern Europe is now an organism with a soft shell, 
and as such it invites attack from the predatory. 
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It must develop a hard shell of adequate defense 
forces to discourage such an attack. It is to oy 
interest to hasten the growth of that protective de. 
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used, they can prevent aggressive Communist mi- om ~s 
norities from seizing power by force. The mili- Jh"® P™™ 
tary assistance proposed for Western Euro gee 
would go to governments which have already _s 
proved themselves capable of dealing with sub- “y . 
version. The further strengthening of their de- F” P a 
fenses would make them still less vulnerable to a a 
internal threats to their security and more ca- f° fi me 
pable of resisting aggression against their f°)" 
frontiers. pred C 
It is not intended that there should be main- F : ° , 
tained in Western Europe forces-in-being capable § *"*S ' 
of defending all Europe against an all-out attack. — 1 
But, it is essential to international peace and our ft COLES 
own security that there be maintained in West- PUm@ry 
ern Europe forces sufficient to convince any would- FY ™ 
be aggressor that he could not by quick marches BP0"S! 
gain easy victories. nd wel 
Second: Would it strengthen or weaken the se- hat ot 
curity of the United States? I have already indi- 1 
cated the reasons why I believe it is of paramount aie hi 
importance to the security position of this coun- f Li ss 
try to help recreate the defense capabilities of hi i. . 
Western Europe. Events have proved that our ; he; 
national security requires the preservation of the § me = 
independence and integrity of the free nations of R° 8” 
Europe. Even though our defenses in this coun- P* °°T1° 
try may be strong, we are only partly protected f oe 
as long as the European members of the Atlantic hei | 
community are woefully weak. The transfer of F'°'" Pe 
some of our military potential to Western Europe, PC 
without weakening us at home, is a form of in- Wher 
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de- aan , : 
of Mpurance which is a conceived and which we 
“ian afford. It is simply common sense to shift 


art of our strength, which at the moment is the 
major element of strength of the Atlantic com- 
munity, to the point where it may be needed first 
bnd can be used with quick effectiveness. 

Third: Would military assistance strengthen 


by x weaken the chances of world peace? The 
ble Qereatest danger to world peace today is the possi- 


bility that an aggressor, in an ill-considered at- 
tempt at easy conquest, might launch an attack on 
an intended victim which would draw other forces 
into the conflict and precipitate an all-out war. 
The Military Assistance Program is designed to 
preclude that possibility by phan free na- 
ions under pressure the means to defend them- 
elves effectively and thus to discourage a poten- 
ial aggressor from remem, News attempt. 

The Military Assistance Program is wholly de- 
fensive in nature. The Soviet Government is 
wware that the peoples of Western Europe, who, 
nlike the Russian people, have a voice in their 
own destinies, earnestly desire peace. We all 
know that there is one major source of danger to 
world peace today. The purpose of the Military 
Assistance Program is to help protect the free 
mations against the danger from that source. 
Fourth: Would the Military Assistance Pro- 
am strengthen or weaken the United Nations? 
he primary objective of the United Nations is 
he preservation of world peace by the collective 


action of nations which agree to settle their dis- 
}}. putes of pacific means, according to the principles 
e. Ud provisions of the Charter. Again, we all 
to @20W which nation has frustrated the search for 


ollective security in the United Nations and has 
ontinued to use force as an instrument of national 
policy in violation of the principles and provisions 
bf the Charter. 

It is the responsibility of the peace-loving mem- 
bers of the United Nations, acting individually 
br collectively as the need may require, to meet this 
primary threat to the principle of collective se- 
urity realistically and unequivocally. It is their 
esponsibility to demonstrate to any transgressor 
he inexorable necessities which make the safety 
ind well-being of any one nation dependent upon 
vhat other nations may do. 

It was this historic fact of interdependence 
rhich led to the creation of the United Nations, 
ind it is against this broad current of history that 
he leaders of the Soviet Union have unhappily 
set their course. We shall stand in criminal neg- 
ect, and the ideals of the United Nations will 
be seriously jeopardized if we do not do all that 
we can, by both moral and material means, to 
bring home to these men the wisdom of leadin 
heir peoples toward world cooperation and weal 
peace. 

When the inescapable fact of interdependence is 
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clearly understood, and fully accepted, then we 
shall have a stronger United Nations in which 
every member will have genuinely renounced 
force as an instrument of national policy. The 
peace-loving nations of today are building the 
structure of that fuller cooperation. They never 
have accepted and never will accept the viewpoint 
that peace lies only on the far side of another war. 
It is a bitter commentary on our times that the 
most persuasive means to peace is an armed se- 
curity. Yet, we are certain of our facts. The 
leaders of totalitarian states will cooperate when 
they are convinced that the free nations are too 
strong to be overcome by external aggression or 
internal subversion. We may hope that other 
arguments will move them to take their respon- 
sible places in the world community, but we dare 
not risk our homes and our lives on a wishful 
premise. 

Until the collective security system envisioned 
by the founders of the United Nations is wholly 
effective, those members sincerely devoted to that 
principle should work together to accomplish the 
same purpose through regional arrangements and 
associations for collective self-defense. The Mili- 
tary Assistance Program is fully consistent with 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter, and 
by strengthening the free nations against the dan- 
gers of aggression will hasten the day when war 
will be abandoned as unprofitable by aggressors, 
as well as condemned as immoral by humanity 
itself. 

Judged pragmatically by the existing conditions 
and needs of the world in which we live, the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program is a necessary and work- 
able measure for the solution of a major problem 
of our time—the collective defense of peaceful 
nations against the known dangers of aggression. 


Meeting of the Council of Europe 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press August 12] 


This government is gratified that the first meet- 
ing of the Council of Europe is being held. As 
we have repeatedly stated, we welcome any devel- 
opment which promotes constructive interna- 
tional integration. The mere fact that the Coun- 
cil has been established, although its powers are 
naturally limited, demonstrates that measures 
which until very recently were considered beyond 
the bounds of practical politics have come to be 
practical and have actually been taken. The elec- 
tion of Paul-Henri Spaak as its President gives 
the Council the leadership of a man who combines 
exceptional breadth of vision with highly practi- 
cal statesmanship and augurs well for the Coun- 
cil’s future. 
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Economic and Political Forces in Germany 


Statement by John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner for Germany ' 


Being here on a rather hurried trip in connec- 
tion with certain administrative problems in Ger- 
many which arise out of the impending transfer 
of authority from Military to Commission Gov- 
ernment, I have been asked to give you some im- 
pressions I have gathered from my relatively short 
stay there. 

Many who have been in Germany have reported 
tothe American people their impressions. Ameri- 
can correspondents and commentators are daily 
reporting on conditions in Germany. I do not 
know that I can add much to the picture they 
have already given you. 

There are many evidences that the American 
people sense the play of great forces about Ger- 
many today and are fully aware of the deep sig- 
nificance to the United States of the future devel- 
opment of that country. Too often forces 
generated in Germany have deflected the people 
of the United States from their normal peaceful 
pursuits. The memory of terrible brutalities in- 
flicted on innocent people has almost become sub- 
consciously associated with the mention of Ger- 
many and Germany’s leaders in the minds of 
Americans. Incidentally, I have felt that many 
right-minded Germans still do not fully realize 
the mistrust which still pervades the world re- 
garding their country. The result is a determi- 
nation to remove permanently the menace of 
further German militarism and intolerance. At 
the same time, the American people have an en- 
lightened and firm desire to see the German people 
repair their wounds and restore themselves to a 
useful and constructive position in the community 
of nations. As yet we hows no peace treaty, and 
we have a divided country ruled by widely di- 
vergent motives. There are pulls and hauls of 
policy as a result of this situation, all of which 
can very rapidly be sensed after a very short stay 
in the country, yet Western Germany has very 
sy progressed since the surrender. General 

lay, my predecessor, has stated that the punitive 


ooo 


* Made over the Columbia Broadcasting System on Aug. 
9, 1949, and released to the press on the same date. 
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stage of our occupation of Germany has aboufffpexact. 
ended. We are entering now upon a new stage Genera 
We are about to permit the people of Westenctivists 
Germany to set up a government of their own seffoo. Th 
lection. In a few days an election to choose th@owers, ¢ 
legislators of the new state will take place, andonresist 
shortly thereafter the new government will bdhem, be: 
formally instituted. rho did 
I have referred to the misgivings which remainfept of a1 
in people’s minds as to how the new Germany wilfgnd to t! 
devote itself to peace because I suppose that thabut for re 
one — that I am most frequently asked imfvho did 
the short time since my return from Germany igjion in tk 
whether I feel that there are signs of a dangerougmore tha 
revival of Nazism or Nationalism in Germany. Nazi dot 








































The related question which I am also frequentlg Now, | 
asked is whether the economic recovery of Gerfpriginall 
many is attended by any danger to the security offre tryit 
the Western European nations. ourts hi 

Let me attempt to give you my first impressiongfine, or « 
on both of these questions. First, as to the growtlgtored tc 
of Nationalism, certainly many people in Germangple were 
are growing more assertive than they have beemlhey dic 
at any time since the close of the war ; there is morgng in th 
to eat, at least in the Western zone, and, as th@nunities 
fear of starvation and the shock of a total militargfecently. 
defeat have receded, people are beginning to asserghe news 
themselves more than they were disposed to whenot thin 
they were hopeless, hungry, and absorbed only imleed, it 
finding a living among the rubble. In spite ofvho hac 
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their defeat, the German people remain patrioti 
and the great majority of them feel imposed upot 
when they are blamed for what they consider t 







be the faults of others whose policies they are no ust in 
prepared to disclaim. I do not believe Nazism : as oe 
such is being revived; I do not believe that ne Sled 


leaders today would get far if they really alfy.: th, 
tempted to resurrect Nazism or reglorify Hitle N ae 
All that is too closely associated with defeat anfy.+ 7 } 
disgraceful acts. There is another sign and @ffico eo 
much more hopeful one. There is now, ind 194 
Western Germany at least, a determined alfg, chin 
strong group who are truly devoted to the concepfess sha’ 
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{a peaceful nonaggressive Germany. There is 
, strong core of freedom-seeking people among 
he general population, and they have earnestly 
yoperated in the efforts made to democratize the 
puntry. They are to be found among the liberals, 
mong labor, as well as among what the Com- 
munists love to call the “Bourgeoisie.” All these 
ould set their forces hard against the revival 
pfany purely militaristic or Nazi cult. I would 
ess that they would not be easily overwhelmed 
by the old forces of militarism and Nazism. 
"Yet it is a fact that today, roughly speaking, 
bout 30 percent of the more important positions 
n the government and industry are occupied by 
men Who were formerly Nazi followers. This 
aries with localities, and my figures are very 
bouiffnexact. 
age Generally speaking, these men are not former 
term&ctivists though, here and there, they crop up 
1 sefioo. The group I speak of is made up of fol- 
th@fowers, collaborators, people who were definitely 
andhonresisters to the Nazi regime; but in judging 
| b@them, bear in mind that there were relatively few 
rho did resist; bear in mind the old German con- 
nailept of authority and blind obedience to all officials 
wilind to the state, and the heavy penalities meted 
th@but for resistance ; and bear also in mind that many 
d imfvho did resist are now dead. Out of the 45 mil- 
y i@ion in the Western zone, there is no doubt that far 
rougmore than 30 percent went along, so to speak, with 
‘azi domination. 
ntlg Now, however, by our own rules, after having 
yerpriginally cleared out all Nazis, German Courts 
y ore trying the less virulent ones, and after the 
_ fpourts have cleared them whether by acquittal, by 
ongine, or other punishment, the defendants are re- 
mored to civil activity. Until recently these peo- 
angple were ostracized entirely from such activities. 
eemlhey did not have the opportunity of participat- 
jorgng in the political or industrial life of their com- 
th@nunities. Since these clearances all occurred 
argecently, it is natural that the large percentage of 
serghe newcomers in the field are of this class. I do 
hegmot think this fact by itself is a bad omen. In- 
y imleed, it would be a bad omen, I believe, if all those 
) ovho had been Nazi followers were permanently 
tigexcluded from engaging in the normal activities 
opt citizens. I am not speaking of the Nazis who 
. qgommitted acts of such a nature that their crimes 
omaust in all a be requited, but these apart, 
gre are coming to the time, and I think it is pres- 
tly upon us, when we must test the German 
a people more on their present disposition than upon 
lett hat they did or did not do 10 or 15 years ago. 
“f Now as to the matter of economic recovery ; 
Nhat I have seen of Germany in my first weeks of 
.Plice contrasts vividly with what I saw in 1944 
nd 1945, when I was last there. Trade is mov- 
ingng, chimneys are smoking, and generally there is 
epgess shabbiness, less dirt, and less despair about. 
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The rather phenomenal growth of Germany’s 
trade and production in the last year is something 
for which we should be deeply thankful. My 
fervent hope is that all this will last. There is 
no menace in recovery; there would be more than 
a menace if none occurred; but the recovery, phe- 
nomenal as it is, has left some severe problems in 
its wake—lack of capital funds for investment, 
unemployment, high prices—all these exist in 
me of the upward production curves on the 
charts. 

Germany has lost many productive territories— 
for example Silesia, the Saar, and East Prussia. 
The country itself remains divided, one part of 
which is heavily oppressed. The population in 
the Western zones has greatly increased as a re- 
sult of the expulsions or flights from the Eastern 
territories. Although the production figures 
show 80 to 90 percent of the 1938 levels, we know 
that countries in Europe which have been able to 
get their production up to as high as 140 percent 
of 1938 are still in trouble economically. This 
leaves a wide gap indeed between the German level 
of production and what certain of Germany’s 
competitors have attained. 

It is also significant that the exports of Western 
Germany are roughly estimated to be only 25 per- 
cent of what they were prewar. We should also 
bear in mind that there will be coal control boards, 
steel control boards, a Ruhr Authority, the Mili- 
tary Security Board, to mention only certain of 
the supervisory bodies. I believe with all this 
there is not much reason to fear that the revival 
of the present Western German economy will 
lead to a new German aggression. The essential 
security is our own resolution to act in timely 
fashion if and when we see real signs of German 
militarism returning. We must remember that 
it was not lack of knowledge of what Germany 
was doing in the Hitler days that held our hand; 
it was Allied irresolution. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question. Have you any comment on the recent 
statements of German political leaders, which are 
critical of occupation authorities and occupation 
policies? 


Answer. While I suppose one can expect some 
rather loose and indeed demagogic statements to 
be a natural phenomena of any political cam- 
paign, I must say that I am disappointed in the 
emphasis which seems to have been placed by cer- 
tain political leaders in Germany on “pin-prick- 
ing” the occupation. With so many tremendous 
problems facing the new German Government, 
with all of the substantial issues which attend the 
formation of that government, and with the vital 
necessity for objective consideration of those 
problems and issues, one could reasonably hope 
that more time and discussion would be directed 
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to such matters. These leaders realize, even if the 
German people as a whole have not yet been fully 
made aware of the fact, that but for the forces of 
occupation and but for the treasures which are 
being poured into Germany in order to insure 
that the people are fed and well-maintained, their 
condition would be as precarious and miserable as 
it was in 1945. While no occupation is popular 
and I do not suppose any of the occupation au- 
thorities expect to be popular, the fact 1s that the 
occupation by the Western powers is assisting the 
German people to recovery and that it will last 
just as long as and no longer than we feel it is 
necessary to accomplish our objectives. 


Question. There has been considerable question 
about the future status of Berlin due in part to 
announcements that there was to be some consoli- 
dation of Military Government personnel in 
Frankfort, the raising of the airlift, and the meet- 
ing of the Bonn legislature. Does this indicate 
that we are in any way abandoning Berlin or plac- 
ing less emphasis upon our position there? 


Answer. No. I am glad to be able to answer 
that question. If anything, I believe our position 
in Berlin is strengthened. The mere shift of some 
Military Government personnel for administra- 
tive convenience from Berlin to the Frankfort area 
has absolutely no relation to our policy in regard 
to Berlin. 

We shall continue to maintain our forces and a 
strong staff in Berlin. General Maxwell Taylor, 
who in my judgment and in the judgment of many 
others is one of the finest officers in the United 
States Army, has been placed in command there. 
His record at the Bulge and in Italy should be 
eloquent of our determination to maintain our 
position in Berlin. I expect to maintain a resi- 
dence and offices in Berlin and to be there fre- 
quently. 

The airlift has diminished due to the size of the 
stockpile of food and supplies we have built up 
in Berlin. All installations are maintained so 
that within a short time it could operate again 
should it ever be necessary to call it forth. 

We hope to assist our sector in Berlin to attain 
greater economic activity. This is difficult to ac- 
complish, but I hope before long we shall be able 
to announce some measure of ECA assistance 
which will tend to help the city attain greater 
business activity. 


Question. Now that the transfer from Military 
Government to Commission rule is contemplated, 
will there be any lessening of the security meas- 
ures now in force in Germany ? 


Answer. Of course the Army will be main- 
tained in Germany even though the form of ad- 
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ministration is changed from Military Goverp 
ment to Commission rule. The armed forces ay 
distributed in Western Germany as they have bee 
heretofore, and they will be maintained at thej 
present high state of efficiency and alertness, 
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mment, 
Question. What do you consider, Mr. McCloy jan admi 
to be the great problems that you are faced with ingstates H 
Germany ¢ Mr. Me 


Answer. There are a number. I have already August 1 


nan upon certain political and economic prob. 
ems. 

Another problem always before us is to remove 
the pall of fear of a new totalitarian dominatioy 
of the country. 

The distribution and assimilation of millions, 
perhaps of as many as 8 to 10 millions, of peopl 
expelled from eastern areas which now have to be 
taken care of in the Western zone, is another prob. 
lem which seems at the moment almost to be 
insoluble. 

And above all—the ever-present problem of so 
conducting the occupation that this indubitably 
great country composed of men and women of 
marked energy, intelligence, and culture can be a 
part of and play a leading and peaceful role in 
the reconstitution of Europe. 

We cannot impose anything truly foreign uponff property | 
another people. But Germany has in the someftheir rac 
what distant past maintained a liberal tradition,§ wongfull 
It can do so again. What comes out of it may notff #83 and 
be American, or English, or French—but there is BK/O (4 
enough sense of freedom and decency, I am suref{tiations 2 
in the German people on which, given time, theref efforts to 
can be built a healthy and peaceful state—a statef can be tr 
which can take its proper place among the com-f«tinery | 
munity of European nations. victims i 
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John J. McCloy To Consult With EC 


[Released to the press August 2] 









John J. McCloy, present United States Mili- 
tary Governor for Fan and United States 
High Commissioner, will return to Washington 
August 3 for consultation with top officials of the 
Departments of State and Army and the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to discuss cer- 
tain phases of the transfer from military to civilian 
control of Germany. <A mission of experts wh 
have been in Germany studying the transfer prob- 
lems is expected to return to Washington about 
the same time. 

Mr. McCloy, who assumed his duties as United 
States Military Governor in Germany on July 2 
spent the first 2 weeks of his new assignment on all order. 
extensive tour of the United States zone visiting opie; 
installations and conferring with the chief occt} governn 
pation officials. their fo: 
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bee 
hei Upon the formation of the West German Gov- 
ynment, control will revert from military to civil- 
loyfian administration with Mr. McCloy as United 
h ingfStates High Commissioner. 
Mr. McCloy plans to return to Germany before 
ady August 15. 
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Allied Kommandatura Restitution 
ol Law Announced 
dy (Released to the press August 3] 


bel A joint United States-United Kingdom-French 
_ Jinnouncement from Berlin states that the Allied 
- $0 Kommandatura of Berlin promulgated a new law 
bly#ior restitution of identifiable property to victims 
olf f Nazi oppression. The text follows: 
ih The Allied Kommandatura of Berlin on 26 July 1949 
issued an order providing for restitution of identifiable 
ong property to victims of the Nazi regime who, by reason of 
ne-f their race, creed, nationality or political belief, were 
on. wrongfully deprived of property between 30th January 
noty 19383 and 8th May 1945. The Kommandatura order, 
: js BK/O (49) 180, which has long been the subject of nego- 
re tiations among the Western Occupying Powers in their 
are efforts to secure restitution legislation in Berlin which 
ate™ can be tripartitely administered, completes the legal ma- 
m-§ chinery necessary for-restitution of property to Nazi 
victims in the areas of control of the Western Allies. 
Restitution laws promulgated by the respective military 
governments are already in effect in the three western 
zones. 

The order is applicable only to the three western 
sectors of Berlin and affects only property which had a 
total value of 1,000 reichsmarks or more at the time it 
was taken from its rightful owners. Petitions must be 
delivered to the filing office in Berlin, specified in the 
‘Border, by 30th June 1950. 

Claims arising from war damages and injury of a 
personal nature, and claims which are not connected with 
the wrongful taking of identifiable property are not cov- 
ered by the new legislation. 

“The order imposes a duty upon persons in Germany 
to report to the Treuhaender der Amerikanischen, Brit- 
ishen und Franzoesischen Militaerregierungen Fuer 
Zwangsuebertragene Vermoegen, at Nuernbergerstrasse 
53/55, Berlin W 30, any property or transfer of property 
of which they have knowledge, or any property which 
they may have had in their possession at any time since 
30th January 1933, which falls within the scope of the 
order. 

Copies of the order are being made available to the 
governments of all countries outside of Germany through 
their foreign offices. An earlier order of the Kommanda- 
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tura, dated 16th February 1949, which provides rules for 
the filing of petitions now covered by the new restitution 
legislation, is likewise being made available to all coun- 
tries. Nationals and residents of those countries are 
therefore urged to apply to their own governments for 
copies of these orders prior to submission of petitions to 
Berlin. 

The newly announced order stipulates that all peti- 
tions for restitution in the western sectors should be 
filed, by the deadline of 30th June 1950, with a tri- 
partitely administered agency serving the three sectors, 
and known as the Treuhaender der Amerikanischen, 
Britischen und Franzoesischen Militaerregierungen Fuer 
Zwangsuebertragene Vermoegen, at Nuernbergerstrasse 
53/55, Berlin W 30. 

More than 12,000 claims have already been received 
by that office from petitioners in all parts of the world. 
These have been placed on file, examined, and acknowl- 
edged to the petitioners. Many claims, sent by petition- 
ers to the filing office of the respective occupying powers 
in the western zones have been forwarded to the Berlin 
Office. However, petitioners are advised not to rely 
upon earlier communications with the three military gov- 
ernments as effective filings under the newly announced 
order, unless their petitions have been submitted in con- 
formity with the order (BK/O (49) 180) or unless they 
have been acknowledged as petitions by the respective 
military governr.ent or by the Treuhaender der Amerikan- 
ischen, Britischen und Franzoesischen Militaerregierungen 
Fuer Zwangsuebertragene Vermoegen in Berlin. 

Persons who have submitted petitions with the Zen- 
tralamt Fuer Vermoegensverwaltung at Bad Nenndorf, in 
the British Zone of Germany, in conformity with British 
General Order number 10 are advised that these petitions 
will be regarded as having been filed pursuant to the Kom- 
mandatura order. 

Non-residents of Germany are advised to nominate, 
when filing petitions, a person as agent. within Germany, 
to receive service of all papers and notices which may 
be made pursuant to the order. 

The restitution legislation will be administered by 
specially created restitution agencies and by courts of 
the city of Berlin. Provision is made for appeal from any 
decision of these bodies, direct to a board of review, which 
will be composed of members who are nationals of the 
three Allied Powers. 

Property recovered under the restitution order will 
be subject to the same laws and regulations as other prop- 
erty of the same categories. For example, property owned 
by absentee owners will be subject to the same restrictions 
as other absentee-owned property, and may be removed 
from Germany only pursuant to the usual policies govern- 
ing such matters. 

Accounts due claimants will be paid in deutsche marks 
and no remittances of such funds outside Germany, or 
conversion into another currency will be possible until 
foreign exchange is generally available for such purposes. 


Persons residing in the United States should di- 
rect their inquiries concerning this new legislation 
to the Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Relation of Private Investment to Point 4 Program 


Statement by Under Secretary Webb? 


Mr. CHarrMAN AND MempBers oF THE Com- 
MITTEE: I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your Committee on behalf of the legislation 
designed to encourage the investment of American 
capital in those underdeveloped areas where this, 
together with a cooperative program of technical 
assistance, will result in improvement and growth. 
The bill before your Committee, S. 2157, author- 
izes an experimental program of governmental 
guarantees against those risks peculiar to foreign 
investment which under present circumstances re- 
tard capital investments in those areas where they 
are most needed. The President, in his inaugural 
address last January, outlined four courses of 
action which he believed the United States should 
emphasize in its international relations in the 
coming years. The first three points covered (1) 
continued support to the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies, (2) the continuance of our pro- 

ram for world recovery, and (3) the strengthen- 
ing of freedom-loving nations against the dangers 
of aggression. Then the President added a fourth 
point, and I quote his words: 


. we must embark on a bold new program for mak- 
ing the benefits of our scientific advances and our indus- 
trial progress available for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas. 

. . we should make available to peace-loving peoples 
the benefits of our store of technical knowledge in order 
to help them realize their aspirations for a better life. 
And, in cooperation with other nations, we should foster 
capital investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing, and more mechani- 
cal power to lighten their burdens. 


The purpose of the President’s program is to 
assist underdeveloped countries to utilize more ef- 
ficiently their human and material resources so 
that they may play a more effective role in an 
expanding world economy and so that they may 
provide more adequately for their peoples’ needs. 

*Made before the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on Aug. 9, 1949, and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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It is appropriate, therefore, that the legislation Whil 
before your Committee be considered as a panfjorga 
of that larger program. gpment 
In large and important areas of the world tres tl 
ponte and the frustration of hopes for economicgelement 
etterment are large contributors to instability, po-gthe Int 
litical tensions, and violence. Democracy andj‘? the 
freedom as we know them cannot grow wherginance 
widespread disease, illiteracy, and unrest prevail grate fir 
If democracy is to be a vitalizing force, its ecofre ©X1 
nomic basis must be secure. Nor can our hopeslivities 
for an expanding world economy be realised’ ter. Vi 
two-thirds of the world’s population are unablgderdev 
to make adequate use of their resources for lackgsuch 
of knowledge and the means to develop themftions a 
efficiently. by pri 
If we can help to accelerate development in un-guation: 
derdeveloped areas, political democracy will bepind in 
strengthened by giving the peoples of those areas ship ¥ 
hope in a better future; the United Nations and itspoqntrit 
specialized agencies will be strengthened by par- The 
ticipation in continuing positive constructive ac- Unit | 
tion for economic development; political tensions§ Unitec 
can be relieved by demonstrating that development ™)JOr 
can take place peacefully and with increased per- develo 
sonal freedom as the energies of millions of peopleg2°t 
are devoted to greater production, greater ex- gerial 
change, and greater consumption; our own na-g*e eS! 
tional security will be strengthened by associating§ s°eate 
stronger nations with us in the cause of humang{evelc 
freedom; a better balance in the world economy§'? ¥° 
can be achieved by expanding production and ex-§)tvat 
change in areas that have advanced too slowly ong ™vest 
this front, not for lack of resources but for lack off 28s, tt 
skills in organizing and developing existing re-§°P™ 
sources; and expanding international trade and§. Wh 
increasing markets will contribute to domestic§ ta! h 
economic stability. Without a positive and effec-§ !8s b 
tive plan for accelerating the pace of economic§ ™° 
development, large areas of the world that are al- abroa 
lied with us in the cause of human freedom may 
be led by the pressures of poverty, social unrest, 
and hopelessness to give up the fight. ; 
Economic development is a process of building 
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ip capital resources and improving techniques of 
roduction; capital investment and technical as- 
stance are therefore quite properly the coordi- 
ate instruments of the Point 4 program. The leg- 
islation before you is directed to that part of the 
program that is directly concerned with capital 
mvestment. However, ‘the technical cooperation 
phase of the program will itself serve to stimulate 
private investment abroad by creating a greater 
wareness of investment opportunities, improving 
ehniques of foreign government administration 
and fiscal management, increasing the interest of 
foreign communities in private foreign investment, 
developing local capital markets, and improving 
the health, education, and skills of the local popu- 
lation. / 
latioggy’ While the bulk of the effort, the planning, the 
parporganizing, and the financing of economic devel- 
spment must come from the underdeveloped coun- 
‘orldiries themselves, foreign capital is an essential 
omiegelement. Underdeveloped countries can look to 
y, po- the International Bank and, in appropriate cases, 
anigto the Export-Import Bank for loans to help 
vherefinance basic development projects for which pri- 
avail grate financing is not available. Both institutions 
eco.gare expected to continue and to expand their ac- 
Lopes tivities in financing undertakings of this charac- 
1d if™ter. With assistance from these institutions, un- 
1able derdeveloped countries can expand basic facilities 
lackgsuch as power, transportation, and communica- 
hem tions and thereby open new areas to development 
by private capital. | It is also hoped that the Inter- 
| un-gnational Bank and the Export-Import Bank will 
] beffind increasing opportunities to enter into partner- 
reasfship with private capital in financing projects 
d its§contributing to economic development abroad./ _ 
par§ The Point 4 program puts particular emphasis 
-acfupon the flow of private investment because 
ions United States private capital is potentially the 
rent major external source of investment capital for 
ner- development abroad and because it can contribute 
yplegnot only funds but also the technical skills, mana- 
ex-ggerial experience, and organizational talents, that 
na-gire essential to put capital to effective use./ The 
ingg greater part of our industrial technology has been 
nang developed by private organizations. It can be put 
myo work in the development process only through 
ex.@ private channels, especially in the form of direct 
ong investment where the owner of the technolo 
-offhas the incentive, as well as the skill, to make 
re-f ptimum use of it. ; 
nd. While the outflow of United States private cap- 
tic§ ital has been substantial in the postwar years, it 
ec-f has been low in relation both to its potential vol- 
nich me and to the need for development capital 
al-p2broad, This is due in part to abnormal condi- 
ay§ tions. Seles most significant difficulties appear to 
stg be unstable political conditions, balance-of-pay- 
ments problems leading to limitations on the abil- 
ng§ ity to transfer earnings and capital, and various 
‘in 
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governmental restrictions imposed on foreign 
enterprise. 

The resumption of large-scale international in- 
vestment requires a composite of measures to be 
undertaken cooperatively by capital-importing 
and capita]-exporting countries to reduce present 


obstacles. /The United States is exerting its full 
influence toward the establishment of more sta- 
bilized political conditions and more satisfactory 
economic relationships throughout the world 
through participation in the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, through the European Re- 
covery Program, and through Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements and other cooperative measures with 
individual foreign countries. These efforts to 
create a sense of security, to secure an expanding 
and balanced pattern of world trade, and to alle- 
viate economic dislocations arising from the war 
will, as they bear fruit, help reduce deterrents to 
the flow of investment capital. 

The Department of State recognizes that in a 
program for the reduction of obstacles to invest- 
ment abroad it is particularly important to make 
every effort to improve the climate for private 
foreign investment. We are constantly working 
on this problem, particularly through the nego- 
tiation of bilateral treaties with foreign govern- 
ments. 

These treaties are designed to assure the poten- 
tial investor that his property will not be expro- 
priated without prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation, that he will be given reasonable 
opportunity to remit earnings and withdraw his 
captital, that he will have reasonable freedom 
to operate, manage, and control his enterprise, 
and that he will enjoy security in the protection 
of his person and his property and nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment in the conduct of his business 
affairs. At the same time, foreign countries are 
entitled to expect that private investments will 
make a genuine contribution to their national wel- 
fare. As stated by the President in his inaugural 
address— 


. .. Guaranties to the investor must be balanced by 
guaranties in the interest of the people whose resources 
and whose labor go into these developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit— 
has no place in our plans. What we envisage is a pro- 
gram of development based on the concepts of democratic 
fair dealing. 


The private investor has an obligation to give due 
regard to the welfare of the persons dependent 
upon his enterprise, to contribute his fair share of 
taxes to the local community, to conserve as well 
as develop local resources, to observe local laws 
and refrain from interference in the political life 
of the community, and so to conduct his enterprise 
that the local economy will derive benefit from his 
activity. 

However, abnormal deterrents to private in- 
vestment abroad cannot be removed by investment 
treaties alone. In the present and prospective 
world economic and political situation certain 
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risks peculiar to investment may for some time re- 
main excessive from the point of view of United 
States investors. For example, although a treaty 
may assure no discrimination against United 
States investors seeking to remit profits, it can- 
not assure that sufficient dollars for that purpose 
will actually be available. Similarly, although 
there may be a completely faithful intention to re- 
frain from expropriation, or in the event that ex- 
propriation becomes unavoidable in the public 
interest, to pay promptly for expropriated prop- 
erty, dollars, may, nevertheless, not be available 
to permit prompt and adequate payment. Nor 
can treaties provide assurances against the possi- 
bility of confiscation or destruction in the event 
of internal disturbance or war. Consequently, 
‘elimination, or at least a significant reduction of 
‘the burden of these risks upon prospective private 
investors should stimulate a substantial addi- 
tional flow of private investment funds abroad. 
This is the purpose which would be served by the 
extension of guaranties by the United States Gov- 
ernment against risks peculiar to investment in 
foreign countries. 

It is important that we recognize clearly what 
the proposed legislation is intended to do and 
what it is not intended to do. |The proposed legis- 
lation does not guarantee any investor a profit, or 
protect him against ordinary business risks to 
which investors everywhere are subject. Guar- 
anties would be limited to risks peculiar to for- 
eign investment, and the investor would have to 
assume the others.// It is not the purpose of the 
proposed legislation simply to provide an outlet 
for surplus capital. It is intended to stimulate 
a flow of productive capital that contributes to 
economic development abroad./ The legislation 
is specific on this point, and in the administration 
of the guaranty program, full consideration 
would be given to the contribution that the in- 
vestment can be expected to make to economic 
development. The proposed legislation is not an 
effort to force particular private enterprises on 
reluctant countries. Guaranties would be issued 
only to investments which are acceptable to the 
government of the recipient country. The pro- 
posed legislation is not a program to achieve eco- 
nomic dominion over foreign countries. In ac- 
cordance with the general spirit of the Point 4 
program, it seeks to promote a marriage of eco- 
nomic enterprise with economic opportunities to 
the mutual advantage of the private investor and 
the country in which the investment is made. 

I urge your Committee to approve the proposed 
legislation, for I believe it will contribute sub- 
stantially to the effective handling of our foreign 
relations, will serve the national interest, and will 
bring real benefits to the peoples of underdevel- 
oped areas. 
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Burmese Minister Visits U.S. 


U. E. Maung, Foreign Minister of the Unio, 
of Burma, will arrive in Washington, August 1 
for an official visit. The Minister, who holds com, 
bined portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Healt} 
will spend a week here conferring with America, 
officials. 


President Elpidio Quirino 
of the Philippines Visits U.S. 


Welcoming Remarks by President Truman 
[Released to the press by the White House August 8] 


It is a great pleasure to welcome you to the 
United States as a guest of the people of this coun. 
try. Irecall that, as Vice President, you were our 
guest in May 1947 and that the late Manuel Roxas 
visited the United States as President-elect in May 
1946. The present occasion is significant, for it 
is the first time a President of the Republic of the 
Philippines has visited the United States. For 
that reason, we wish to make our welcome doubly 
warm to the representative of our young sister 
nation. 

There is, happily, a long history of friendship 
between the Philippines and the United States, 
In the past fifty years, our two peoples have to- 
gether written a memorable chapter in world his. 
tory. It is a record of peaceful pursuits of our 
own choosing, and of two world wars, not of our 
choosing, in which we fought side by side and 
shared defeats and victory. 

In the words of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt : 

The United States and the Philippines have learned 
the principles of honest cooperation, of mutual respect, 
in peace and in war. For those principles we have 
fought—and by those principles we shall live. 

In these recent troubled years, the people of the 
United States and of the Philippines have been 
steadfast in their adherence to the principles upon 
which their countries were founded and upon 
which world peace must be built. Both nations 
are dedicated to securing justice and liberty and 
to promoting the general welfare of their own cit- 
izens. As members of the United Nations, they 
are dedicated to securing the same blessings for 
all peoples everywhere. 

There is a new struggle in the world today, a 
struggle of ideas, a struggle that ignores national 
boundaries and even national loyalties. Doubts 
are being cast upon the validity and sincerity of 
the beliefs by which we live. Again our two peo- 
ples will be found on the same side in the struggle, 
which they must accept as a challenge rather than 
a threat. With pride in our common traditions, 
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# strength in our beliefs and faith in our future, we 


dedicate ourselves anew to the cause of all free 


en. i 
"T hope that you will enjoy your visit among us 
and that you will take back to the gr wag oot ae 
the warm regards of the people of the United 


States. 





Statement on Joint Discussions 
of Philippine Economy 


[Released to the press by the White House August 11] 


The President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and the President of the United States have 
met in Washington and have discussed at length 

roblems of common interest to the two nations. 
The spirit of these conversations has reflected the 
historic and unique relationship between the two 
countries. As in the past it was the aim of the 
United States that the Philippines should assume 
its rightful position as a free and self-reliant mem- 
ber of the world community, so today the United 
States looks forward to the preservation and 
strengthening of the position the Philippine Re- 

ublic has achieved in order that it may make its 
ull contribution to that community. 

It is recognized that the capacity of the Philip- 
pine Republic to live up to the high hopes which 
events of the past three years have kindled must 
depend in part upon its economic situation. The 
two Presidents have discussed measures for the 
reinforcement and development of Philippine 
economy in terms of the recommendations of the 
report of the Joint Philippine-American Finance 
Commission issued in 1947, being convinced that 
the economic progress of the Philippines will be 
not only in the immediate interests of the two 
countries but will contribute vitally to the deter- 
mination of free peoples to resist those forces 
which seek their enslavement so long as that men- 
ace shall threaten. The two Presidents are 
agreed that this resistance will be most effective 
in areas where the material well-being of the peo- 
ple allows a full appreciation of the meaning of 
freedom, and that conversely it is among peoples 
who have abandoned hope of individual better- 
ment that the least resistance will be offered to 
those perverted forces which would destroy the 
ideals to which the two nations are dedicated. 

The President of the Philippines has expressed 
the determination of his country to pursue with 
vigor the courses of action which offer the greatest 
promise; the President of the United States has 
reiterated the desire and intention of the United 
States to render all feasible assistance. The 
United States will continue to watch sympathet- 
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ically the efforts of the peoples of Asia to forge 
stronger ties of economic cooperation and col- 
laboration, to hasten the progress of self-govern- 
ment, and to preserve their freedom. 


Thailand Requests 
U.S. Mineral-Resources Survey. 


[Released to the press August 9] 


The Department of State announced on August 
9 that, in response to a request by the Government 
of Thailand, a mission composed of three Amer- 
ican economic geologists will be recruited by the 
Department of the Interior to assist in a survey 
of Thailand’s mineral resources. The assistance 
being extended to the Government of Thailand in 
this project further instances the desire of the 
United States Government tg%ontribute to a solu- 
tion of Thailand’s problems of economic rehabili- 
tation and development. 

Since the end of the war in the Pacific, the trade 
relations between the United States and Thailand 
have been more extensive than at any time in the 
past. The United States has on various occa- 
sions lent technical assistance to Thailand for the 
common benefit of the two countries. For ex- 
ample, in 1947, 30 Thai engineers were given 
special training in the field of irrigation by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and Irrigation with a view 
to the expansion of Thailand’s rice crop, which 
is important not only to the Thai economy but to 
the peoples of rice-deficit areas of the Far East 
who depend upon large exports of rice from 
Thailand. 

The mission now being recruited is expected to 
arrive in Bangkok in September and to complete 
its task by next April. Working in conjunction 
with Thai geologists, the mission will survey the 
districts where the principal mineral deposits are 
located. Thailand’s uncharted mineral resources 
are believed to be considerable, and it is expected 
that as a result of this survey Thailand will be able 
to expand the volume and variety of its mineral 
exports to the United States and other countries. 
With the proceeds of these exports, Thailand 
should also be able to enlarge its imports of capital 
and consumer goods required for the develop- 
ment of its economy, upon which a rise in the 
standard of living of the Thai people depends. 

The dispatch of this mission is not a part of the 
contemplated Point 4 Program. It is being 
effected under authority of existing legislation 
and will be financed out of the Department of 
State’s 1949-50 appropriation. Expenses of the 
mission in local currency will be borne by the 
Government of Thailand. 
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Letters of Credence 


Paraguay 


The recently appointed Ambassador of Para- 
guay, Senor Dr. Don Luis Oscar Boettner, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on August 
5, 1949. For text of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 603 of August 5. 


Earthquake Disaster in Ecuador 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press August 12] 


Our whole country has been shocked by the dis- 
aster which struck our sister Republic of 
Ecuador last Friday, August 5. 

The American Red Cross and the appropriate 
agencies of this government took steps immedi- 
ately to render assistance through the Ecuadoran 
Red Cross. United States Air Force planes from 
the Canal Zone arrived in Quito early Sunday 
morning [August 7] with the first medical sup- 
plies and emergency communications equipment, 
and with a disaster survey team composed of 
Army and United States Red Cross officials. Sev- 
eral other planes have since transported addi- 
tional supplies and tents for temporary shelter 
of the victims, 

As soon as possible after the receipt of the news 
of the disaster, a relief party left Quito for the 
affected area under the direction of the cooperative 
United States-Ecuadoran Health and Sanitation 
Mission. United States personnel of this mission 
are provided by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. President Galo Plaza, who personally 
conducted relief work in the half-destroyed city 
of Ambato, has charged the Intaa Health Mission 
with the supervision of all health and sanitation 
activities arising out of the disaster. 

All requests from the Ecuadoran Government 
for relief supplies from the United States will 
continue to be referred to the Disaster Service of 
the American Red Cross. Maurice Reddy, As- 
sistant Director of National Disaster Relief Serv- 
ice, and Edward Russel, Director of Operations 
at the Canal Zone, two of the most experienced 
disaster relief experts of the American Red Cross 
are now in Ecuador. To date the Red Cross has 
been able to meet all requests for emergency 
supplies. ' 

Several of the other American Republics have 
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generously rallied to the relief of Ecuador, send. 
ing in by plane medical supplies, doctors, and 
nurses. 

We are pleased to learn of the spontaneous ac. 
tion of various groups of private citizens in all 
parts of this country who have interested then. 
selves in sending aid to Ecuador. It is to be 
hoped that this generous impulse will result in ap 
organized and productive effort for raising funds 
which can be applied in the most effective manner 
for the alleviation of suffering. 


Joint U.S.-Uruguayan Statement on 
Economic and Political Relations 


[Released to the press August 3] 


Officials of the Government of the Republic of 
Uruguay and of the Government of the United 
States have been seriously concerned with respect 
to the situation that recently arose in connection 
with procurement negotiations of the United 
States Government in which Uruguayan products 
were offered for possible purchase. This concern 
was accentuated by the fact that the Ambassador 
of Uruguay, Dr. Alberto Dominguez Campora, 
had been actively conducting important exchanges 
of ideas with the Department of State with a view 
to a greater development of the relations between 
Uruguay and the United States, in the economic 
field as well as in other aspects of their reciprocal 
relations. 

Following out the close collaboration between 
the Embassy of Uruguay and the Department of 
State in all matters of mutual interest, officials of 
the two governments have completed a detailed 
examination of the circumstances from which the 
recent situation arose, and they have concluded 
that the differences originated from unfortunate 
circumstances which were completely inadvertent 
and in no respect due to any variation in the very 
cordial relations, economic and commercial as 
well as political and cultural, which have tra- 
ditionally existed between Uruguay and the United 
States, disproving therefore any unfriendly motive 
whatever. In substantiation, these officials are 
determined to exert every effort to devise prac- 
tical and positive measures for the intensification 
of their mutual relations, availing themselves of 
every possibility for close collaboration and co- 
operation. 

Both governments are pleased to attest that the 
friendship between the two countries has been, is, 
and unquestionably will be of such a nature that 
it has permitted the conversion of an unfortunate 
misunderstanding into an opportunity for mutual 
agreement toward the intensification of efforts for 
the benefit and prosperity of their two peoples. 
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Discussions With Cuba 
on Tax Treaty 


Continued 





[Released to the press July 29] 


Discussions between American and Cuban tech- 
nical experts looking to the conclusion of treaties 
for the avoidance of double taxation and for ad- 
ministrative cooperation in prevention of tax eva- 
sion with respect to income taxes and to taxes 
on estates of deceased persons are expected to 
be opened at an early date. 

If the discussions are successful and a basis for 
agreement is found, they will result in the prepa- 
ration of draft treaties which will be submitted 
by the negotiators to their respective governments 
for consideration with a view to signing. 

In preparation for the discussion, the American 
delegation will welcome conferences with inter- 
ested parties, or statements and suggestions from 
them, concerning problems in tax relations with 
Cuba. Communications in this connection should 
be addressed to Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Washington 25, D.C. 


Air Transport Agreement 
With Dominican Republic 


On August 9, 1949, the Department of State 
released the text of the air transport agreement 
with the Dominican Republic. For text of the 
agreement, consult Department of State press re- 
lease 615 of August 9. For a brief description of 
the type of this agreement, see Butierin of 
August 1, 1949, p. 153. 





Correction on Foreign Visitors in Germany 


In the article entitled “Foreign Visitors in 
Germany to Use Deutsche Marks,” printed 
in the Butietin of June 26, 1949, page 807, 
it was stated in the first paragraph that the 
three Western zones of Germany were opened 
to foreign businessmen, tourists, and other 
visitors on June21. This information should 
be corrected since only the British and Amer- 
ican zones were opened on that date; how- 
ever on the seventh of July the French 
relaxed their regulations for entry into the 
French zone. 

On page 808, the next to the last para- 
graph, line three should read “maximum of 
60 days subject to extensions through.” 
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Agreement With France on 
Military Obligations 


The text of the agreement between the United 
States and France relating to the military obli- 
gations of certain persons having dual nationality, 
effected by an exchange of notes at Paris on Decem- 
ber 22, 1948, is now available to the public in 
printed form as Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1876. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
at the cost of 5 cents each. 

Under the provisions of the agreement persons 
who possess the nationality of both the United 
States and France and who have fulfilled their 
military obligations during the wars of 1914-1918 
and 1939-1945 to either of the two countries will, 
on certain conditions, be considered as having ful- 
filled the same obligations to the other country. 
Persons to whom the agreement is applicable are 
given a period of 2 years from the date of entry 
into force of the agreement (December 22, 1948) to 
clarify their status in this respect. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Office of Special Assistant for Aid 
to Greece and Turkey Abolished 


The Department of State has abolished the 
Office of Special Assistant for Aid to Greece and 
Turkey effective August 3, 1949. The functions 
performed by that office, together with personnel, 
funds, and records, are transferred to the Divi- 
sion of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs, Office 
of Near Eastern and African Affairs. 


Consultants on Far Eastern Problems Named 


The Secretary of State, announced on July 30 the ap- 
pointment of Raymond Bland Fosdick, former president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and Everett Case, president 
of Colgate University, to act as consultants to the Depart- 
ment of State. They will work with Ambassador at Large 
Philip C. Jessup, Walton W. Butterworth, and other offi- 
cers of the Department in an objective appraisal of Far 
Eastern problems in general with a view to making rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of State for the formula- 
tion and implementation of policy concerning those areas. 


Appointment of Officers 


Paul H. Nitze as Deputy Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff in the Office of the Secretary, effective August 8, 1949, 
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